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A HIGH SCHOOL SPELLING BOOK 


By ARTHUR W. LEONARD, A.B. and CLAUDE M. FUESS, 
Ph. D.,. Instructors in English, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


' 20 cents 


A practical book, prepared after consulting a number of 
leading secondary school teachers. In order to assist the 
teacher in eradicating the worst faults as soon as possible 
the most important rules for spelling and a short list of words 
commonly misspelled have first been presented for a special 
drill. A longer list contains two thousand words which pupils 
find difficulty in spelling. The short compilations of words 
grouped by subjects have been prepared or corrected by 
specialists in these various departments. This is followed 
by another list of words that are often confused. 


STORIES OF OLD KENTUCKY 


By MARTHA GRASSHAM PURCELL, Member of the Board of 
Education, Paducah, Ky. 


66 cents 


An attractive supplementary reader for the upper grammar 
grades. The history of Kentucky teems with adventure and 
patriotism, Its pages are filled with the great achievements, 
the heroic deeds, and the inspiring examples of the explorers, 
the settlers and the founders of the State. This book contains 
interesting stories of such notable men as Daniel Boone, 
George Rogers Clark,.and Henry Clay. Other chapters tell 
of the parts played in history by the State and its famous 
sons. The book is well illustrated and contains ‘a map of 
the State. 


AMERICAN Boor COMPAN 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. 


One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES-EDWARDS.” 


Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His 


comparison of this story withthe study of the “Jukes” 


Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies. 


STOEL 


Cloth, 50 cents 


family up to 1878 made by R. L: 
Order a copy of 


Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


N EW THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


The most beautiful 


The Editors 

HORATIO PARKER, Dean of Department of Music, Yale 
Universit 

OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director, Department of School 
Music, Northwestern University 

EDWARD B. BIRGE, Director of Music, Public Schools, 
ludianapolis, Indiana 

W. OTTO MIESSNER, Director, Department of Music, State 
Normal School, Millwaukee, Wisconsin 


and richly complete series of basal music books. 


The Books 
BOOK ONE, for second and third grades .. . 30 cénts 
BOOK TWO, for fourth and fifth grades - « 35 cents 
BOOK THREE, for sixth and seventh grades . . 40 cents 


BOOK FOUR, for eight grade . . - (im press) 
BOOK OF ACCOMPANIMENTS for Books Two 


and Three .. . (in press) 
PRIMARY SONG BOOK FOR SIGHT READING (In press) 
TEACHER’S MANUAL for Book One . ota 


(In press) 
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The T.CU. helped HER 
It will het pYOU 


MISS LUCY G. GREEN, 2501 

ES R St., Lincoln, Nebraska, 
was recently paida cash benefit 
of $225 by the T. C. U. after an 
illness of eight weeks. The T. C. 
U. helped her—it will help YOU, 


Some time during this very 
}\\) year one teacher in six thru- 
out the United States will be dis- 
ime, abled by sickness, injury of 
“gearantine. What’s to prevent 
i: being the one? 

What will happen when your 

. “salary stops and your expenses 
ys wr Annbled by such a mjsfortune? 

/ 

.* What about the doctor bills, 
the surgeon’s fees, the hospital expenses? What about the dear ones 
who are looking to you for support? How long can your savings 
withstand such a siege ? 

Don’t face this danger aloneand helpless. [Enroll in the T. C. U., 
the National Organization for Teachers. In time of trouble it will 
help you as it has helped hundreds of others. 

The T. C. U.,will pay you $50 a month when you are sick, in- 
jured or quarantined ;#1,000 to $2,009 for accidental death, and 
many other benefits. 

SEND COUPON AT ONCE for the whole interesting story of 
the T. C. U. and how it will help you. DO IT NOW! 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Dept. J LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Without obligation or expense to me, please send me the story of 
T. C. U. and what it will do for me. 


MANUAL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


GAMES, AND MASS COMPETITIONS 
By Dr. Charles H. Keene, — 


Director of Hygiene in the public schools of Minneapolis. 


A Manual with which any teacher, irrespective of her 
training or experience, can couduct physical train- 
ing work satisfactorily, independent of supervision. 


BRIEF STATEMENT OF FEATURES 


1. The work for each of the eight years com- 
prises 10 graded lessons consisting of physi- 
cal exercises, fancy steps, and games. 

2. All directions for physical exercises, steps, 
and games fully described and illustrated. 

3. Detailed descriptions of fancy steps which 
furnish the elements for folk dancing. 

4. Special exercises to overcome particular 
physical weaknesses or defects. 

5. Suggestions for organized athletics and mass 
competitions. 

6. Model constitution for athletic association. 

7. Suggestions and report blanks for physical 
efficiency tests. 


_iv+124 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 72e postpaid. 


Kraft paper. 30c. postpaid. 
(Special prices on quantities.) 


One copy of the paper edition will bé sent postpaid to 
any teacher on receipt of 25 cents. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 


The Wentworth-Smith Series 
of Arithmetics 


These books have recently been adopted in the following New England cities: 


Worcester Concord Salem 
Fall River Fitchburg Lexington 
Chelsea Brockton Providence 


These arithmetics relate number problems to actual 

practical life, and give the whole a sane, topical arrange- 

ment, The authorship combines the highest scholarship 

with practical teaching experience. Finally, the books 

are carefully printed'and serviceably bound to meet the 
- exacting demands of school use. 

Everywhere the Wentworth - Smith Arithmetics are 


proving most satisfactory. 


Ginn and Company 


Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago London 
Columbus San Francisco 
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STANDARDIZATION—WISE AND OTHERWISE 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Address before Department of Superintendence 


Standards are as essential as laws, and as vital 
as books of pedigree. 

Fifteen millions of the American people take 
the trouble, every year or two, to vote for men 
to re-make the laws; and the only feature of 
stock-books that is really vital is the authori- 
zation of new strains. It is not a Holstein but 
a Holstein-Friesian that has broken the world 
record by giving more than fifteen tons of milk 
in one year. 

The significant feature of standardization is 
knowing what is significant in standardization. 
There is no education that is not standardized; 
but over-standardization leads to collapse as 
surely as does over-training for a college \rew; 
and false standardization leads to disgrace and 
crime as definitely, and in much the same way 
as buncoing weak, rich women into paying tens 
of thousands of dollars for de luxe books merely 
worth dollars, on the promise that they can re- 
sell them at a fabulous advance. 

Pure food laws did not come any too soon; 
and there is equal need of immediate protection 
against impure standardization by those who, un- 
wittingly, let us hope, are so petrifying scholar- 
ship that innocent youth are investing the only 
years they will ever have for study in a fossilized 
culture article that is often valueless. 

Standards are of two distinct classes: the one 
is the establishment of units of measure, which 
are as near accuracy as can be made, and the 
other the colors of the regiment or brigade car- 
ried to a rallying point for an advance allign- 
ment of the rank and file. 

Standardization in education must mean both; 
it must furnish accurate measurement for at- 
tainment in scholarship and educational achieve- 
ment; but it must mean, also, a higher and more 
advanced rallying point in the attainment of 
youth. 

Where standardizers of the weaker sort fail 
is in both these regards. They forget that it is 
a crime to use the standards of the wrong mea- 
sure; to charge for a long ton when delivering 
a short ton; to use the Harvard-Yale-Princeton 
measurements for state universities; those of 
Columbus for Antioch; Ann Arbor for Olivet: 
Madison for Beloit; Oberlin for Ada; and Pur- 
due for Valparaiso. 

It were no more stupid to standardize the milk 
record of a Polled Angus by a Jersey, or the 
weight of a two-year-old Guernsey by that of a 
Shorthorn. If a man pretended to be an ex- 
pert and tested the Hambletonian by his draft 
power and a Percheron by his trotting speed, he 
would be styled a charlatan; but he would be no 


more a charlatan than would the man, who, 
claiming to be an expert, uses the same stan- 
dard of value for the work at Harvard, Berke- 
ley, Logan and Ada. 

It would be as great acrimefor Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton to spread out, as for Ann Arbor, 
Champaign and Boulder to soar like a water- 
spout; for Bowdoin to compete with Orono, as 
for Storrs to try to rival Yale. 

America needs the highest conceivable scholas- 
tic standards that can be applied at Cambridge 
and New Haven; but it also needs the utmost 
bounds of educational opportunity at Iowa City 
and Madison. 

There is nothing more threatening to Ameri- 
can life today than the attempt, educationally, 
to breed Plymouth Rocks to White Leghorns; 
goats to mutton sheep; a thorough bred mare 
to a jackass. Educational mules will end the 
race at Harvard as surely as at Madison, if we 
do not put an end to the folly of cross-breeding 
for hybrids in scholarship. 

Everywhere else in biological science we are 
trying to perfect breed in animals and plants. 
In a hundred years the trotting record has been 
lowered from a mile in three minutes to better 
than two minutes. Every generation of trot- 
ting horses has lowered the record nine seconds. 
Not once in the whole range of breeding for 
trotting speed have they bred a trotting stallion 
to a Percheron. Clyde or Mustang. In scholas- 
tic science, however, we have developed stan- 
dardizers who are trying to produce speed, 
strength, high spirit and docility by the use of 
the same educational stallions, as it were. 

The absurdity of it all lies in the fact that our 
highest standards are the lowest, and the lowest 
are the highest. There is no appreciable educa- 
tional problem at Yale, as compared with that 
at Valparaiso. Luxury of luxuries in travel is 
on the Overland Limited, when you pay ten dol- 
lars extra fare and go between Chicago and 
Oakland in less than three days—never being 
behind time. To install this train service they 
had thirty-two entire steel trains built, thirty-two 
locomotives, thirty-two combination buffet cars, 
thirtv-two observation cars and thirty-two Pull- 
man cars, each of three different styles. In 
every regard, there is the latest suggestion for 
safety, speed and comfort. At the end of each 
three-day trip, the entire train is skilfully fnves- 
tigated, so that virtually a new train starts out 
from each end every fourth day, with barber, 
bathrooms, valet, free stenographers and type- 
writers. On every trip a man goes through 
the train and asks each passenger if he can think 
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of anything that can be changed or introduced 
to advantage. 

This is luxury of luxuries; and it takes littie 
brains to conceive such a plan and no strain of 
brain to run it, so as to be on time at Chicago 
and Oakland three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year. There is limitless money; and only 
high-priced men are on the job. 

Contrast this with the real problem in New 
York City, where a million men and women 
want to get street cars within two hours every 
morning, and again within two hours every 
night, and a multitude of other people want cars 
every two minutes everywhere all day. Nearly 
every north and south street, and about every 
fifth cross street has double car tracks; and the 
air above is deafening with rattling elevated cars, 
and the bowels of the earth are honeycombed 
by tunnels. Instead of paying ten dollars extra, 
the passengers demand the right to get on a 
surface car up-town, change to a local subway 
at 125th street, change to an express at 96th 
street, get off at 42nd street, take a local to 
34th street, get off and out of the subway, and 
get a transfer to a surface car to 6th avenue, and 
there get a transfer to the down-town elevated, 
and all for a nickel. 

No one has ever made a failure of the problem 
of an extra fare de luxe train; and no one has 
ever made a success of the New York City five- 
cent fare universal transfer transportation prob- 
lem. 

The Harvard-Yale-Princeton problem is that 
of the de luxe train. The son of an alumnus 
goes to college to maintain the family tradition. 
He has been scientifically, expertly fitted for 
college, chooses subjects to his taste; is not al- 
lowed to take too much work; does merely rey- 
ulation tricks in a regulation way; has all the 
money he needs, lives in a luxurious club; keeps 
a saddle horse for his health; an automobile for 
inspiration; goes to the opera and theatre for 
culture, and hires the famous coach to prepare 
him for mid-year and annual examinations. His 
professors are among the best equipped spe- 
cialists in America; they lecture but once or 
twice a day, and have the brainiest and best- 
trained graduates of last year, or the year be- 
fore to assist them in their arduous labors. The 
problem of managing such de luxe scholarship 
is the same, relatively, as running the Overland 
Limited. 


But at Yankton, Antioch and Washburn, the 
problem is not de luxe. Students need and 
crave an education; they have not been luxuriat- 
ing in deluxe preparatory schools or in fraternity 
blessed high schools; they are desperately in 
earnest to get an education. But they are 
poorly prepared in conventional scholarship, more 
poorly prepared financially, and the eager presi- 
dent, and more eager professors, want to extend 
a helping hand scholastically and socially and 
also find somebody to lend a hand financially. 
The president has a real educational problem. 
This problem requires really big men. Not one 
president in ten can fail in a great university, 
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and not one in 
college. 

Drop a little lower or rise a little higher, as 
you please, to Ada and Valparaiso, and the prob- 
lem grows vastly more complex. At a stan- 
dardized college or university, no one gets on 
board except once a year, and then not unless 
he is thoroughly equipped for the journey. If 
one is not ready when the year starts, the ves- 
tibule is closed and he must wait a year. When 
a professor starts out with his class in Septem- 
ber, he knows that the students are all there, 
that there will be no laggards, that none are 
unprepared; but at Ada and Valparaiso there 
is not a week in the year that some hungry soul 
does not come in, having just saved up the 
money for a fare for a few months’ schooling. 
A professor never knows when his class is com- 
plete. Like the street-car service in New York, 
he has to accept transfers gracefully. To meet 
the necessities of the case, he teaches three or 
four times as many hours as does the de luxe 
professor, and he has no brilliant young assis- 
tant to do all the disagreeable work, but he 
knows every student, knows why he did not 
come earlier, why he must go prematurely, and 
he gives extra time, extra brains and extra heart 
wherever needed. 

Is there anything more tyrannically cruel 
than to say that there is adequate endowment 
for de luxe and semi-de luxe institutions, that 


there are pensions awaiting their professors, and 
that 


ten can succeed in a small 


the de luxe institutions will recognize 
the semi-de luxe institutions but only 
scholastic oblivion, harassing poverty, heart- 
less and hopeless struggle for everybody 


connected with a problem that brings hope and 
cheer to youth with fine minds, warm hearts and 
noble characters? 

The standards for de luxe universities should 
certainly be maintained. Height, and not depth, 
altitude and not area, should be the standard of 
Bowdoin and Dartmouth, Williams and Amherst 
as well as Yale, Princeton and Harvard. Ser- 
vice of the few along the lines of traditional cul- 
ture should be demanded of them. and a degree 
therefrom should mean something distinctly 
glorious in the eyes of those who are artificially 
trained to discriminate between the exquisite 
and the vigorous. Let persons so blessed write 
after their degree the name of the college; but 
woe to him who does not equally admire the 
majestic soul; the intense power, the glorious 
character of the youth who has secured that 
which he wanted and needed where alone he 
could get it. Bowdoin can no more be Orono 
than a Hambletonian can be a Clyde. A Bow- 
doin degree can no more be an Orono degree 


in value than an Orono degree can be a Bow- 
doin. 


Princeton plants her standard on classic 
heights, and calls upon her students to “Rally 


‘Round the Flag, Boys.” Madison does the 
same. Ames and Pullman fly their standards 
on agricultural heights. Fess, of Antioch, 


places his standard where men like Horace Mann 
and Stanley Hall placed their standards in years 
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gone by; and with no less pride and honor of 
achievement do Ada and Valparaiso leap upon 
the ramparts with their banners flying, shout- 
ing, “The morning light is breaking, the dark- 
ness disappears” for thousands of our sturdy 
youth, 

The Great Teacher could never be pensioned 
if He were teaching today, because He taught 
the unprepared. One can but wonder what He 
thinks of those who say educationally, “Come 
not unto us, ye who labor and are heavy laden 
through scholastic unpreparedness, for we will 
not give’ you aid.” 

What can be weaker or more senseless than 
to attempt to have all Americans place extra 
value upon some training, or to pretend that 
for all Americans any university degree stands 
for more than other university degrees. The 
value of a degree will always depend upon the 
class of Americans who value it. To a multi- 
tude of Americans, degrees from Lansing, Ames, 
Fort Collins and Pullman will signify more than 
degrees from Columbia or Princeton. 

Without question, the degrees of the classic 
colleges will count for more with the class of 
men who prize those degrees. They represent 
a more classical, scholarly taste, talent and 
achievement. 

The broadest achievement is in starting stu- 
dents on the road to a higher or broader edu- 
cation. Who shall say that a broader education 
is not worth fully as much as a higher education? 
Is there any phase of educational life so unpar- 
donable as the promotion of a scheme whose 
chief virtue is that it shuts some aspiring stu- 
dents out of all institutions of learning? 

Brown University has been trying the experi- 
ment of letting a few students who did not earn 
a clear title of admission into full privileges, and 
they made as good an average record as those 
who came in with gilt-edge credentials. 

The highest standardization should be those 
whose slogan is “Take in every youth who has 
the spirit, who gives promise of making good, 
and do all in your power to help him make 
good.” Wise standardization looks into the 
youth’s past, seeks to learn the extent and in- 
tensity of his vision, and demands that he bring 
to the institution a purpose, zest, ability to make 
good use of the opportunities that the institu- 
tion offers. He would bring to Columbia, Cor- 
nell and Chicago a different purpose, zest and 
ability from those which he would bring to 
Houghton, Manhattan and Corvallis. The train- 
ing would be higher, but narrower. 

We know all the details of the 180 horses 
that have made a trotting record better than 
210. We know that 157 of these are descen- 
dents from Hambletonian. We have no such 
details of the 180 best Clydes or Percherons, 
because there is no way to magnify strength 
as there is speed. This is the reason why we 
shall always have a better record of smart boys 
than of strong lads. The Yale-Harvard-Prince- 
ton fellows will be more speedy, while the boys 
from ©rono, Fort Collins and Ames will %e 
more human. The Harvard-Princeton-Yale fel- 
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lows will have their records kept, while the other 
fellows will spend more time in doing than in 
recording. The standards can never be the 
Same, any more than a record for heavy broilers 
can be the same as a year’s record for eggs. 

Gold is the world’s standard coin; but it would 
be a nuisance to allow no money to be used 
other than gold. Nickels are needed a thousand 
times where the smallest gold-piece is needed 
once; and when you have occasion to use over- 
much gold, paper money is infinitely more con- 
venient. All you want to know is that nickels 
and paper money will go in the market of the 
world where you want them to go. 

A larger percentage of the graduates of Ada 
are Occupying positions of eminent responsibility 
selected by the voters, and making good in their 
positions, than of the graduates of many higzer 
standard institutions. They are worth as much 
in the currency of world achievement as any gold 
standard institution in America. ; 

There will be aristocratic colleges, scholas- 
tically aristecratic as well as socially and finan- 
cially aristocratic. To this, no one will object; 


‘only let them be supported by the wealth of the 


aristocrats ; let no public moneys go to their sup- 
port; let them be by profession what they are 
in fact—aristocratic; let them claim all they 
please by way of superiority; let their professors 
be pensioned from the wealth of the mighty. 

But let them not expect lovers of democracy 
to worship them. There should be, and there 
will be, democratic colleges—purely democratic 
—hecause they are for all of the people all of 
the time. Let these be so standardized that 
they will be recognized for what they are; let 
them be supported by the taxes of all the 
people; let the professors be pensioned by the 
taxes of all the people; let the pension be as 
adequate as that of the aristocratic professors; 
let no private fund from the living or the dead 
be mingled therewith; let there be no cross- 
breeding with the funds of the aristocratic and 
the democratic. Neither in libraries, in pensions 
nor in any other way should the money of the 
financial aristocrat dilute the money of all the 
people for all the people. Above all things, 
never allow private aristocratic ideals to sit in 
judgment over the standards of democratic in- 
stitutions. 

What greater tragedy can there be in a re- 
public like ours than for financial aristocracy, 
social aristocracy, scholastic aristocracy, to 
breathe its diluted life into the rugged, virile, 
noble, democratic life of any institution that is of 
the people, by the people, and for the people? 

A standard for rallying is always ahead, never 
behind, except in a masterly retreat. Whoever 
wants the educational standard of his grand- 
fathers is merely trying to cover his retreat. 

The world is not likely for long to accept 
standards as mere measures. It is more in 
keeping with this age of the world to consider 
a standard as that about which we rally. ’ 

It was all right to measure scholarship by the 
amount of stuff we could pour into young men 
so long as there was no use for the stuff after 
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we had poured it in; but now that the world 
demands power, alertness and mental speed as 
a result of one’s studies, we measure by the re- 
sult of scholarship rather than by the amount 
thereof. If unwise standardization tries to 
shield itself behind the idea of exact measure- 
ments, it may be said that even here there are 
changes. For instance, we measured gasoline 
in tin measures as long as it was used for re- 
moving spots from old clothes; but now that we 
use it for power and speed, the tin measures 
have been sent to the junk heap and the turning 
of the crank measures it more exactly, and with 
much less annoyance. 


The man who can inspire twenty men to go to 
college and do two years’ work satisfactorily and 
gives them certificates of achievements in that 
two years is heaven-high above the man who 
would keep those men out of college because 
they had neither taste nor talent for translating 
the dead language or a foreign language; or, 
if well matriculated, will give them no recog- 
nition at thepend of two years. President A. 
Lawrence Lowell ought to be canonized for say- 
ing—even though he has half apologized for it— 
that there should be recognition for the man 
who has done good work in college for two 
years and then studied a profession. 


Harvard has long allowed a man to take his 
professional work after three years in college. 
Many, probably most, Harvard law students, 
spend but three years in college studies. True, 
they cannot get their A. B. degree until after 
they have studied law a year. This much 
hypocrisy as a tribute to tradition. If a man 
can do four years’ work in three if he is going 
into a profession, why not four years’ work in 
three for everyone who can do it? If a man 
does four years’ work in three, why not give his 
degree when he has earned it? 


There is standardization of teacher training 
in normal schools and colleges. In Massachu- 
setts, where every person of eighteen has had an 
opportunity to get a high school education free 
of cost, it is reasonable to require him to have 
such an education before commencing profes- 
sional studies; but in nine-tenths of the states 
there has been no such adequate opportunity 
until within the last five years, and it would be 
little short of a professional crime to say’ that 
in those states no one should come to a nor- 
mal school who has not obtained the unobtain- 
able. In Massachusetts there is no excuse for 
a normal school to have a preparatory depart- 
ment, but more than one-half of the students in 
normal schools in other States can get prepara- 
tory work nowhere unless they get it in normal 
schools. To standardize the 140 state normal 
schools on the high school qualifications of 
Massachusetts for entrance to the institutions is 
about as absurd as anything conceivable. 


The lowest depth to which the unwisdom of 
standardization has dropped is in the case of 
the latest freak of the Carnegie Foundation as 
voiced in a recent editorial—evidently inspired— 
in a Boston daily paper. 
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The Carnegie Foundation for the 
advancement of teaching is steadily 
broadening its scope of work. 


As the next task, it is proposed to 
study the system of normal school 
education throughout the country. 
This is, in truth, something which in the 
minds of many educators, has long 
needed to be done. The normal school 
in its inception, was an institution for 
training public school teachers. It was 
founded and equipped for that purpose 
alone; but in many parts of the country 
it has long since stepped out into a 
wider field. It has become, in many 
cases, an institution which tries to give 
an entire college education with a de- 
gree at the end of it. : 
More than one of them particularly in the 
middle states, has. degenerated into a 
combination of a second-class training 
school and a third-class college; yet 
they are all public institutions, paid for 
out of public funds, forming part of the 
state educational system, and re- 
sponsible for recruiting a large portion 
of our teachers. 


Massachusetts has little to fear from 
the outcome of an investigation along 
this line. In our community the nor- 
mal school has kept pretty well to its 
proper function; but it will be a wonder 
if Foundation study does not disclose 
in many other states, that training 
schools for teachers have been per- 
verted into general institutions of col- 
legiate education for the local benefit of 
communities in which they happened 
to be located, and are protected in this, 
by.efforts of local politicians. 


If this editorial was not inspired, it is pre- 
usely what the Foundation says regarding its 
purpose. At any rate, it will be interesting to 
watch the outcome of the Foundation study in 
Missouri, for instance, and see if it does not find 
precisely what the Boston editor says it will find. 
There is not one chance in a thousand that the 
Foundation will not find just the thing the Bos- 
ton editor expects it to find. That editorial 
frankly announces that it is the purpose of the 
Foundation to discredit every normal school 
that is not patterned after the normal schools 
as they were foreordained in Massachusetts 
seventy-five years ago. 


In Massachusetts there is not a student who 
is not within two hours’ ride of a college. In 
Missouri there are thousands of young people 
who crave college privileges, who are not within 
a day's ride of a college. What is the Carnegie 
Foundation, that it announces that it proposes 
to say to the people of Missouri that they shall 
not allow the five state normal schools, with 
more scholarly faculties than many of her col- 
leges, with better laboratory equipment than 
most of her colleges, with better buildings and 
with more up-to-date scholastic ideals than most 
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of her colleges, to give her young people what 
they want? 

Was it “originally intended” that Harvard 
should have a department of pedagogy or a de- 
partment of commerce? Was it “originally in- 
tended” that the public should support by taxa- 
tion, a state university? Massachusetts, as was 
“originally intended” has no state university. In 
her community, the colleges have kept pretty 
well to their “proper function.” A state uni- 
versity does violence to the Massachusetts “orig- 
inal intention” infinitely more than does the 
Missouri normal school that does college work. 

What greater impertinence was ever conceived 
by the mind of man than to brand as “local 
politicians” the men with visions beyond the 
Nineteenth Century—beyond the range of 
Massachusetts. Every state university is the 
fruit of “local politicians” just as definitely as is 
a teachers’ college. 

Stand-pat-ardization will not readily loosen 
its tyrannical grip on education, and when it is 
strapped down with bands of steel-gotten gold 
the outlook is not inviting. 

The tenacity of time-worn standardization is 
beyond all comprehension. 

When standardization means suppression in- 
stead of expression, when it is a lasso instead 
of the crack of the whip it is not education. 

When standardization means merely treadmill 
routine for grinding out tradition it belongs in 
the catacombs where “Innocents from Abroad” 
can enjoy them. 

When standardization means perfection of 
petrifaction having the form of knowledge with 
no organs of growth it makes education a inu- 
seum of stuffed specimens. 

When standardization would have a degree 
represent four years of useless youth it will need 
something more than millions to substitute it for 
twentieth century aspiration. 

America will welcome 
brains but not by bullion. 

The chief mission of an educational institu- 
tion of learning, as of every teacher and educa- 
tional leader, is to so inspire young people with 
a desire to learn that they will make great sacri- 
fices for the opportunity to learn. 

Unfortunately some institutions, some teachers, 
and some self-assertive leaders mistake irritation 
for inspiration, prefer boasting of the generation 
they have succeeded than boosting the generation 
that is to succeed them. 

Standardization may be a measuring rod or 
weight, it may be a rallying point, but it is never 
a barbed wire fence for the keeping of anybody 
away from any good thing. 

Thus much for the repair shop side of the 
question, now for standardizing that is wise. 

Place every educational standard in country 
and city on some advanced height. Standardize 
school sites to the greatest obtainable advantage. 
Standardize the size of school lots, the condi- 
tion of school grounds, the uplift of schoolhouse 
and out buildings at the highest obtainable point 
of wholeness and attractiveness. Standardize all 
appointments for sanitation, heating, ventilatioa 
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and cleanliess at the highest obtainable point 
of efficiency. Standardize school gardens, home 
gardens, applied nature study, manual training, 
domestic science, vocational guidance and every 
other sanely progressive feature of school work 
to the highest obtainable point of excellence. 
Standardize the length of school year to the ut- 
most obtainable extent. Standardize teachers’ 
salaries to the highest reasonable amount. 
Standardize all results in educational essentials 
to as near 100 per cent. as is feasible. Stand- 
ardize the breadth of general information at- 
tained, in school and out, to the greatest elastic- 
ity obtainable. Standardize the service of the 
school to the child who is slow or alert, from a 
home of wealth or poverty, who is physically, 
mentally or morally weak or strong, who needs 
curb or spur. Standardize the schools for the 
greatest freedom for the teacher compatible with 
efficient team work. Standardize the adminis- 
tration of all moneys and efforts, so as to get 
an honest return for every dollar expended. 
Standardize accounting of school affairs as 
scientifically as the highest wisdom can suggest. 
Standardize the democracy of public education 
from bottom to top completely, uniformly and 
universally. Standardize nothing backward nor 
downward, but standardize everything forward 
and. upward. 

Stand fast, therefore, brethren, in the liberty 
wherewith we are made free and be not entangled 
with any yoke of bondage. 


THE NEW RURAL SCHOOLS 


SUPERINTENDENT EDWARD J. TOBIN 
Cook County, Illinois 


Our system of rural education needs to be 
revolutionized. There seems to be a universal 
demand for a change that will connect the school 
training more closely with the life and the work 
of the people; a change that will bring the school 
to the home, and tie together the book learning 
of the one, and the doing of useful things of the 
other. Such a system would vitalize book edu- 
cation by putting into practical application, the 
principal—“study what you have need of, or soon 
will need, and learn by doing.” The introduction 
of this system will put real education within the 
reach of every country boy and girl, whether rich 
or poor, in the schools nearest at hand. 

Every pupil over ten years of age should be 
required to cultivate a plot of land on his father’s 
farm as a part of his regular school course. In 
order properly to carry out this plan, an ade- 
quate number of field supervisors must be em- 
ploved during the summer vacation period, s0 
that the home project work will be as well di- 
rected as the more academic work of the school. 

The home is the center of our civilization. 
Therefore, home project clubs should be the 
very best way of making home subjects the 
center of every school. No other school ac- 
tivity opens so wide a field for the profitable 
and agreeable combination of study with doing, 
as the School Field and Garden Home Pro- 
jects. 
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Nothing needs dignifying more than does the 
scientific tilling of the soil. Nothing dignifies 
a subject like giving it a place in the school 
course. Other subjects and occupations have 
been dignified in that way. Why not dignify 
the initiating and carrying to successful comple- 
tion, “home projects.” Pupils should be taught 
to do things as well as to study things. 

All pupils over ten years of age are to rent 
from their parents, a plot of land, paying the 
usual rent. 

Pupils are to cultivate their plots under the 
joint supervision of their parents and the Coun- 
try Life Director of their Division. 

Itemized accounts of all receipts and ex- 
penditures must be kept as directed by the 
Country Life Director. 

The net receipts must be placed in a reliable 
bank to the credit of the pupil, loaned on good 
security or expended in a useful way. 

The parents will direct the disposal of the 
net proceeds. 

Reports and tabulations are to be made by 
pupils as required by the Coutnry Life Director. 

This work is an extension of the school sys- 
tem of the county and will be supervised and 
directed by the school officials who direct the 
work in reading, writing and arithmetic. 

A uniform, standard sign-board to mark the 
pupils’ plots will be used throughout the county. 

Sign boards should be made by pupils, under 
the direction of their teachers, before the Ist 
of March. Copies have been furnished each 
teacher so that the sign-boards will be unr- 
form in size and lettering. 

Make the board 12 by 18, from one-inch lum- 
ber, planed on one side. 

Paint the smooth side of the board white and 
let it dry. 

Lay the copy on heavy pasteboard and cut 
out letters with a sharp knife, leaving a small 
space when necessary to hold the letters in 
place. 

Lay this copy on stencil paper on heavy 
pasteboard and cut out letters same as copy. 

Tack stencil to painted board, keeping the 
letters of the stencil pressed firmly to the 
board while applying the black paint for letter- 
ing. 

The School Field and Garden Clubs will be 
under the general supervision of the County 
Superintendent of Schools. 

The Country Life Directors will cooperate 
with the parents in the supervision of their 
children’s School and Home Projects. 

The Country Life Director will personally 
visit each member’s plot frequently during the 
summer vacation. 

Three or more teachers will be appointed by 
the Country Life Director to assist in visiting 
and supervising the pupil’s plots in his division. 
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The pupil’s plot should be as near the home 
on his father’s farm as can be secured. 

When no land is available on the parent's 
farm, a plot should be rented as near home as 
can be obtained. 

Fathers should locate the plot. They know 
the soil, drainage, and where it will least inter- 
fere, with their own plans. 

The plot should never exceed one acre—160 
square rods. 

The standard size for comparison of results 
will be one-tenth of an acre—sixteen square 
rods. 

The plot selected by the pupil's parents is 
the right plot; no mtater what its size or shape. 

Pupils should stake off, measure, and draw 
diagram of their plots, which must be filed with 
the Country Life Director of the Division. 

The Country Life Director will assist pupils 
in verifying these measurements upon his first 
visit to the plot. 

Ask your father; he know best. Do not 
plant anything he does not think you should, 
for you will need his advice from the beginning 
to the end. 

You can grow any product that any other 
pupil in your neighborhood can grow. 

Study carefully market conditions in 
locality before deciding what to plant. 

Do not grow cannot readily 
marketed. 

Consult your parents; 
ditions in your locality. 

Grow only those things they tell you can be 
marketed profitably. 

The Country Life Director will furnish you 
with a list of products that are now grown 
profitably in your vicinity. 

An itemized account of all receipts and ex- 
penditures must be kept by each pupil. 

Records of observations, such as dates of 
planting, transplanting, blossoming, ripening, 
etc., must be kept as required by the Country 
Life Director. 

Accounts must be kept up-to-date for the 
inspection of the Country Life Director on his 
Visits. 

At the close of the season every pupil will 
construct for the County Superintendent of 
Schools an illustrated booklet, nine by eleven 
inches, the booklet to contain story of “How 
I Made My Crop,” including an itemized ac- 
count of all receipts and expenditures. 

All records must be kept on standard forms 
adopted for the School Field and Garden Clubs. 

The net profits belong to the pupil. 

The net profits must be banked, loaned, or 
expended as the parents direct. 

Parents will see that it is wisely expended, 
safely loaned, or placed in a properly supervised 
bank. 


your 


they know market con- 


To run a straight furrow you must look a long way ahead.— Youth’s Companion. 
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LUTHER BURBANK 


In the pretty little vineclad town of Santa Rosa, 
California, stands a fine substantial school build- 
ing. Over the arched entrance between the 
two towers one reads: “Luther Burbank School.” 


Within this schoolhouse (named 
in his honor) as within scores of 
schools scattered over the Sunset 
coast, March 7 is annually cele- 
brated as a special day commemorat- 
ing the birthday anniversary of the 
famous naturalist, Luther Burbank. 

March 7 is a _ legal holiday and 
arbor day in the State of California 
where Luther Burbank has lived and 
labored for nearly forty years, and 
where he has performed those unique 
hoticultural experiments which have 
ranked him high as a_ savant and 
world benefactor. 

Though so long a resident and 
worker there, Luther Burbank has 
not always been a Californian. His 
are deep in Old and New England soil. 
Born near Boston, in Lancaster, Mass., 
in 1849, he is the son of Samuel Walton 
Burbank, a cultivated man of English origin, 
from whom he inherited his philosophical bent. 
His love of nature was fostered by his mother, 
Mrs. Olive Ross Burbank, of Scotch ancestry, 
in whom the love of beauty was a strong trait. 

Luther Burbank laid the foundation of his 
scientific training in boyhood. Before he was 
twelve, he had devoured every scientific book 
which he could obtain and he had acquired an 
uncommon knowledge of the outward forms of 
nature. He had the eagerness to learn which 
inspires the teacher. 

He attended the country school near the farm 
home, then went to Lancaster Academy, where 
he studied during the winter months, for sev- 
eral years working in summer on the farm and 
in a plow factory in Worcester. 

Agassiz (of whom his professor-cousin was a 
personal friend) and Emerson (of whom his min- 
ister-uncle and his father were personal friends) 
were Burbank’s ideals. He read and studied 
the works of both. 

Luther Burbank had no difficulty in choosing 
his vocation. 
best be and do seems to have been clear to him 
in youth and to have led him steadily to his 
goal in face of opposition, loss and discourage- 
ment. He held to his outdoor profession, and 
begun market-gardening and seed-raising in a 
small way, in spite of the fact that friends urged 
him to make a‘ speciality of invention, because 
of his having constructed a useful labor-saving 
machine (while at work in the factory,) which 
brought him instant recognition and substan- 
tial reward. 
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LUTHER BURBANK. 


The thought of what he wouid 


STEWART 


Invent he would, but in different lines. The 
\ure of nature study and experiment drew him 
California, in 1875,—a slender, thoughtful 
youth of twenty-one, destined to achieve a sig- 
nal success and add to the wealth and prosperity 
of his chosen state. 

Burbank was practically a pioneer. California 
was a new field for the horticulturist 
then. And the difficulties of getting 
a start nearly swept him off his feet. 
It is a pathetic record of privation, 
which marks his first year or two on 
the Pacific Slope. At times he was 
reduced to absolute want, without 
money to pay for either lodgings or 
food. He was attacked by fever; 
and his life was saved by the gener- 
osity of a poor woman who gave 
him a pint of milk a day. 

The sun of prosperity soon arose, 
however, and by patience and 
energy Burbank became _ the pro- 
prietor of one of the greatest 
nurseries on the coast, netting 

nearly ten thousand dollars a year. 

All through the years of struggle he had 
kept thé vision before him—‘“to become not 

merely a raiser of plants but an improver and a 

creator.” His long experience of twenty years 
‘had revealed the possibilities of plant creation. 
He had from time to time, made experiments 
which only whetted his appetite for greater 
work. 

One of these early successes was the Burbank 
potato now known the world around. 

Regardless of consequences, in 1893, Luther 
3urbank disposed of his extensive and pros- 
perous nursery and bravely embarked on the un- 
certain sea of experiment. On the big sunny 
slopes around his cozy cottage home in Santa 
Rosa and at Sebastopol, eight miles distant, he 
established ‘“Burbank’s Experiment Farms” 
(which have become the Mecca for plant-lovers 
and plant-breeders the world around) and be- 
gan the costly and extensive experiments which 
have amazed and enriched the world and have 
inspired plant-breeding everywhere. 

As a result of rare ability and whole-souled 
devotion to his work, Luther Burbank has become 
the producer of numerous varied and useful ad- 
ditions to vegetable life. The list of his origi- 
nal achievements is a long one ranging from the 
stately oak and walnut to the homely rhubarb 
and even the weeds by the wayside. 

High in the list are the improved thornless 
and spicular cactus, (food for man and beast, 
with which the deserts of the world may be re- 
claimed) the plumcot, (a new fruit uniting the 
plum and apricot); the primus-berry (uniting 
the raspberry and blackberry; the white black- 
berry; a prune several times the usual size; a 
chestnut tree (which bears nuts in eighteen 
months from time of seed-planting); the Shasta 
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daisy (with blossom five to seven inches in 
diameter), the union of a wild field daisy, a 
Japanese and an English daisy; gigantic forms 
of amaryllis and callas; sweet-scented dahlias; 
fragrant verbenas; the fastest growing tree ever 
known; pitless plums; frost-defying fruit-trees ; 
thornless blackberries; rainbow grass; and ever- 
lasting flowers. Besides he has greatly im- 
proved the plums, pears and other fruits, vege- 
tables and grasses. Of his work in tree-breed- 
ing, it is declared that this alone would have 
made his reputation. 

Luther Burbank has had an extensive open- 
air laboratory—that of the earth, the air and 
the sun. And he has used seeds, generations of 
plants and the earth as no man has ever used 
them before. The secret of his success has been 
the broad, extent of his operations, by which he 
has utilized immense quantities of plants and 
species for selection and breeding; and his re- 
markable memory and _ intuition as regards 
plants and their possibilities. 

Dealing with millions of plants on a colossal 
scale, besides improving and breeding, he has 
disproved some of the natural laws previously 
accepted by the scientific world, and emphasized 
the absurdity of reasoning from inadequate data. 


He declares: “To Nature’s persistence in 
crossing do we owe all that earth now produces 
in man, animals or plants; and this magnificently 
stupendcus fact may also be safely carried into 
the domain of chemistry as well; for what are 
common air and water but Nature’s earlier ei- 
forts in that line, and our nourishing foods but 
the result of myriad complex chemical affinities 
of later date?” 

Luther Burbank’s personality suggests the 
poet, philosopher and_ seer. His slight but 
wiry figure is crowned by a noble face and 
head, with keen blue eyes, now twinkling and 
then serious as he talks. Nervous, modest, 
gentle and firm, he is emphatic and impetuous 
when deeply stirred, swift but genial in re- 
partee, generous in his praise of others, in- 
stant in his words of sympathy to one in trouble, 
a believer in God, no man is more reverent to 
true religion than he; and his aim has not been 
to enrich himself but to benefit the world. 

In the height of his fame and besieged by 
visitors (6,000 clamored for interviews in a sin- 
gle year). Luther Burbank is as_ carefully 
guarded as the president of the United States. 
Yet he does not isolate himself. Occasionally 
he goes out from his quiet home to give a pub- 
lic address. Once when speaking at the dedi- 
cation of a public playground, (given to chil- 
dren as a memorial to a child), he said, ex- 
pressing his supreme love for children: “Trees, 
plants, flowers, they are always educators in the 
right direction; they always make us happier 
and better, and if well-grown they speak of lov- 
ing care, and respond to it as far as is their 
power; but in all this world, there is nothing 
sO appreciative as children—these sensitive, 
quivering creatures of sunshine, smiles, showers 
and* tears.” 

In his discussion of the “Training of the Hu- 
man Plant” (a concise manual of pedagogical 
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principles) he urges earnest scientific investiga- 
tion of the fundamental principles of education 
“to include all the causes which tend to pro- 
duce men and women with sane, well-balanced 
characters.” 

He has taken a boy from the public schools 
whom he is aiming by right environment and 
training to transform from waywardness into a 
stalwart, steady man. 

This is in accord with the spirit and purpose 
of the man who has said:— 

“The greatest happiness in ‘the world is to 
greatest is to 
make them think.” 


CHICAGO’S LATEST 
Superintendent .Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has 
arranged for the freest possible expression of 
opinion from the teachers on every subject in 
which, as teachers of Chicago, they have opir- 
ions. On March 13 she gave audiences to dele- 


gates selected by the branch councils of 
teachers. 

Mrs. Young had a stenographer take down 
all the ideas, resolutions, motions, and an- 


nouncements. She said she will have them 
written up and give them consideration. 

The following are some suggestions as re- 
ported in the Chicago Tribune:— 

There are too many examinations. Teachers 
ought not to need an examination to secure a2 
principal's certificate. Graduates of the high 
schools whose average during the last two 
years is over eighty-five ought not to be re- 
quired to take an entrance examination to get 
into the normal school. 

Supervisors in special education, such as sew- 
ing, cooking, drawing, manual training, ete., 
should be required to do a certain amount of 
teaching a year. 

A principal’s certificate should be good for 
life, and ought not to lapse because the holder is 
not given a position as principal for a number 
of years. 

The seventh and eighth grades and the first 
year in high school should be made a separate 
unit in order to bridge over the chasm between 
the elementary school and the high school. 

Salaries of engineers and janitors, the ex- 
pense oi lighting and heating should be paid 
for from the building fund instead of the edu- 
cational fund. 

Engineers should be paid a definite salary 
instead of being allowed to contract for the as- 
sistance which they need in the janitor work of 
the schools. 

There should be a physical examination of 
all school children which should be done by the 
physical education instructors. 

The air in schoolrooms should be moistened 
as well as warmed. 

Teachers should be allowed, to open the 
windows at their own discretion. 

The schools ought to be cleaned more ire- 
quently. 

Teachers should have a vote in the selection 
of the principals who are to be placed over 
them. 
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All basement schoolrooms should be closed 
up. 

There should be a less dangerous floor cover- 
ing than oil. 

Athletics should be taken out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the present board of control, and put 
in the hands of the physical education depart- 
ment or a separate board of control made up 
either of principals or assistant principals, In 
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a report made by Hiram B. Loomis, principal of 
the Hyde Park High School, where there was 
recently staged a battle between students of 
the Hyde Park and Wendell Phillips students, 
it was said that there was a general feeling 
among the south side high school teachers that 
a satisfactory solution of the athletic situation 
could never be made under the present athletic 
board of control, 
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CITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE—(1) 


R.W. WALLACE 


BELGRADE 

On the extreme northern boundary of Servia, 
and with but a river’s width between it and 
Austria-Hungary, lies the capital city of the 
little Kingdom of the Serbs—Belgrade, which be- 
ing translated means “White Town.” 

Its site is at the junction of the River Save 
and the Blue Danube, each of which are here 
navigable to vessels of light draft. The islands 
that have been formed at the confluence of these 
mountain-born streams are the anchorage 
ground for its numerous boats. The situation 
is highly picturesque, as well as of commercial 
importance. 

The city dates back to the Roman days. The 
Danubian legions that were sent to keep the 
fierce tribes of the north in check saw in the site 
a famous spot for a Roman camp, and occupied 
it naming it Signidunum. The Fourth Legion 
under one of the famous Flavian family was en- 
camped here for years. It was at that time, and 
has been to the present, a strategic place for the 
warrior. 

Few places in Europe has been the site of so 
many tragic events. It was sold and bought in 
the days of the Emperor Sigismund. It has 
been besieged, captured and retaken with fre- 
quent repetition. At various times it has been 
in the hands of the Huns, Greeks, Bulgarian, 
Austrians, Bosnians, Turks and Servians. When 
the mighty hordes from Asia were reaching for 
the heart of Europe, Belgrade was one of the 
points that spelled out “Terminus” for them. 
For the time Hunyadi and Capistrano  out- 
matched the Mohammedan invaders. Yet it wa, 
not until 1867 that the Turk finally evacuated 
the city, leaving banners and mosques in the 
hands of the insurgent and victorious Servians, 
where they have since remained. 

For centuries the city was much more Asiatic 
in appearance than European. But as the old 
structures fell into decay, it has taken on more 
and more a European aspect. Though never 
possessed of a large population, it became a 
city of graceful and imposing architecture, of 
charming suburbs, of broad avenues and es- 
planades, of churches and cathedrals of both the 
Greek and Roman faith. The voyager down the 
Danube was delighted with the vista of loyeii- 
ness that he saw for the passing hour, 


Belgrade has a fine and healthy climate. It 
is in precisely the same latitude as Bangor, 
Maine, (44°50’), but though it has its winter sea- 
son it is not as long or as severe as the city on 
the Penobscot. The breezes from the distant 
mountains are salubrious, and those from the 
river temper the summer heat. 


The people seem to be a happy and industrious 
race. They are devoted to music, merrily sing- 
ing their popular national songs and ballads as 
they saunter along the streets or loiter in the 
squares, when the work of the day is done. These 
songs contain the finest part of the literature of 
the Serbs. Servia has produced many fine poets, 
some of them of the highest gifts. 


Until the dominance of the Turk came toanen', 
Servia was but a principality; now it is a King- 
dom. The Imperial palace is in Belgrade, and 
is an imposing structure. But what is even 
better than royal splendor or military barracks, 
is the number of its educational institutions. Not 
only are there excellent grade schools for both 
sexes, but there is a fine high school for boys and 
another girls. The first of these has a large mu- 
seum with a collection of national antiquities and 
historic relics, and also an extensive library. 

There is also a group of normal schools, a 
gymnasium of the Teutonic type, and an industria 
school. Whatever may be the lack among thc 
people among the Ihuills and valleys removed 
from the capital, the people of the capital have 
excellent educational advantages. The theatre 
in Belgrade is supported by the nation. 

Thinking again of the situation of the capital 
ii would seem to be excellently situated for 
commerce. It once had a large trade with Con- 
stantinople, but this has declined perceptibly of 
late years through the change or relations of the 
races. The chief industries of Belgrade are 
cotton and silk manufactures, carpets leather, 
cutlery and firearms. Lumber is provided by 
the majestic forests, while maize and wheat arc 
grown in the rich alluvial valleys of the 
Morava and the Drina. 

Historically, strategically, educationally and in- 
dustrially, Belgrade has until recent happenings 
been an interesting mid-European city, and may 
retain much of its renown when the present war- 
cloud shall have been lifted, and floated away, 
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EDUCATION IN IOWA* 


No other state has so complete, adequate, 
and up-to-date a history of its state education 
as this great work of Mr. Aurner. Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Pennsylvania have had 
brilliant. educational histories but their records 
were closed, so far as those histories were con- 
cerned many years ago while Mr. Aurner’s 
history comes down to 1912. Of course, 
Iowa’s educational history is very modern as 
compared with that of Massachusetts, New 
York, or Pennsylvania. It would take many 
volumes to do as graphic a piece of work for one 
of those states as Mr. Aurner has done for 
Iowa, but he has achieved something never even 
thought of by any other state. 

Nothing can ever take the place of elaborate 
state histories of schools and education. So 
far as Iowa is concerned, all students of edu- 
cation will here find every fact, every trace of 
legislation, every personal touch, every phase 
of evolution and development clearly and reliably 
presented. It is a noble conception scientifically 
worked out, and given to the educational and 
historical world in fine literary form. It must 
now be brought within the reach of all students 
by giving it a place in every public library, in 
every collection of books in normal schools and 
colleges of education. 


*History of Education in lowa.”’ By Clarence Ray Aurner. Vol. 
ume | pages 436, Volum > 11, pages 468. Published at lowa City, Lowa, 
by State Historical Society, 


‘ment of Education. 
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The first trace of school laws in Iowa was in 
1839. For five years prior to that time, while it 
was in the Territory of Michigan, there were 
laws of which the citizens might have availed 
themselves, but they did not. The first possi- 
ble legislation was June 28, 1834. From the 
standpoint of the Atlantic States this seems very 
recent. 

The first schoolhouse was erected in 1833 in 
Dubuque. Iowa was organized as a Territory 
in 1838, and schools became common after that 
though there were no school laws until the fol- 
lowing year. There are many persons living 
who were the first pupils in Iowa schools. Under 
such conditions it is easy to write history. The 
Iowa Historical Society was started early enough 
and has been active enough to preserve early 
documents as has been done in few states. The 
Society has had the means and the skilled work- 
manship and leadership requisite for this great 
In all this the Society has been 
abundantly aided by the State University, the 
State Agricultural College, the State Depart- 
Nothing has been left un- 
done that was desirable in the production of the 
first adequate state educational history in the 
United States. 


achievement. 


o> 


CHERRY FOR GOVERNOR 


Dr. H. H. Cherry has resigned as principal of 
the Kentucky State Normal School at Bowling 
Green, to make an intensely active campaign for 
the Democratic nomination for Governor. The 
political situation in Kentucky is chaotic, made 
so by the fierce battle between the “wets” and 
the “drys.” Dr. Cherry is probably the best 
known candidate and it is believed that he is the 
only candidate whom his party could elect. 

His platform, like himself, is statesmanlike:— 

If I am elected Governor I shall be 
free from all entanglements and not 
an appointee or slave of any faction, 
organization or machine. I would 
rather preserve my integrity, die a 
pauper and go down in defeat than 
make a single promise that would 
cripple public efficiency or destroy my 
usefulness while in office. My motive 
for entering the race is higher than 
the holding of office, the drawing of 
a salary or being a dummy Governor. 
If I am elected I shall, on entering 
office, be free as the “mountain air ;” 
free to fight for the rights of the peo- 
ple and free to take the executive in- 
itiative in the work of transacting 
business. I shall do my utmost to 
make the campaign, which IT shall 
earnestly prosecute, a patriotic cance, 
a vision of a greater Kentucky; aid | 
shall try to appeal to the intelligence 
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and higher motives of men rather than 
to their prejudices and ignorance. 

This will appeal to manly men, but it is a di- 
rect challenge to the politician. It will be in- 
teresting to watch the results. Kentucky rather 
than Dr. Cherry is the issue. 


CHILD LABOR IN PENNSYLVANIA 


At last Pennsylvania is to have a child labor 
law. It took a schoolmaster-governor to save 
the children of the Keystone State. 

The main features of the bill are as follows: 

Children under fourteen prohibited from 
working for compensation except in vacations, 
and then only those who are over twelve may be 
employed. 

Children fourteen and sixteen are permitted 
to work if they have certificates of employment, 
but must attend continuation schools. 

The scale of hours is fifty-two hours per week, 
nine hours a day, for those between fifteen and 
sixteen, and forty-eight per week, eight hours 
a day, for those between fourteen and fifteen. 

Children between fourteen and fifteen must at- 
tend continuation schools for one day. a week, 
and those between fifteen and sixteen half a day 
a week, the schools to be established under direc- 
tion of the state department of public instruc- 
tions. 

No minors can be employed as messengers 
between eight p. m. and six a. m, 

No one under fourteen may be employed m 
selling newspapers or other street trades, and 
girls under eighteen may not be so employed at 
all. After eight p. m., only boys over sixteen 
may sell papers. 

No one under sixteen may be employed in 
what are classed as hazardous employments, 
which include operating automobiles, working in 
glass factories, in coal mines, about iron and 
steel establishments, laundry machinery, print- 
ing presses, except operated by foot power. 


PURSUING LINDSEY 


The persistent enemies of Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey of Denver, have tried a new trick for their 
kick. Because of his ruling regarding the em- 
ployment of an underage page he made the en- 
tire membership of the House of Representa- 
tives appear as violators of law, it was easy for 
his enemies to capitalize the Legislative preju- 
dice and indirectly legislate him out of office. 
But it gives excuse for restating his triumphs. 

The Juvenile court is a separate court 
specializing in the correction and protection of 
the youth of the state’s largest city. The peo- 
ple of Denver, and not the state of Colorado 
pay for this court. It cost the city last year 
approximately $20,000. It dealt with the 
troubles and needs of more than a thousand 
women and children. The district court in the 
same time, dealing with not over 2,000 cases, 
mostly concerning property, cost the state and 
city an aggregate of nearly $200,000. The peo- 
ple of Denver are perfectly satisfied with its 
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separate juvenile court as an institution. Most 
of them are satisfied with its judge. He has 
just begun the second year of the present term 
for which he was elected by the people of 
Denver by 35,000 majority—the largest ever 
given any candidate for a local office. 

He has been elected or appointed to the of- 
fice ten times in twelve years. During this time 
he ran twice on independent tickets—once abso- 
lutely alone, when he received 16,000 more 
votes than his nearest opponent. 


HEROIC SANTA MONICA 


Publishers are more than willing to send sam- 
ples of new books to all school people, super- 
intendents and teachers, who will use them pro- 
fessionally, but there is a large number of school 
book bummers who deliberately add to their in- 
comes by soliciting books for the purpose of sell- 
ing them, and unfortunately there are some 
dealers who appear to deliberately promote this 
kind of grafting. 

The following circular letter sent to publishers 
of school books by the Board of Education of 
Santa Monica, California, is an heroic way of 
meeting this evil. 

Board of Education, 
Santa Monica, Cal., Feb. 10, 1915. 
Gentlemen: The Santa Monica City 
Board of Education has adopted a rule 
providing that hereafter the Board of 
Education will furnish desk copies for 
the use of teachers of all text-books 
adopted by the Board of Education for 
use in the schools and the Board has 
requested that notice of this action be 
sent to all publishers whose books are 
used in these schools, with the sugges- 
tion that any requests by school em- 
ployees for free copies of text-books 
adopted by the Board should be referred 
to the Board of Education. 
Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Isabel Cornelius, 
Secretary. 

While this does not apply to books not in 

use in Santa Monica it is a polite suggestion. 


~ 


> > 


SCHOOL GARDEN CONTESTS 


Sacramento is vitalizing the school thought 
and activities in a most significant way. Among 
the means for expounding the children’s in- 
terests and intensifying their energies are Vege- 
table Garden Contests, and Bulb and Sweet Pea 
Contests. 

Three hundred dollars a year are awarded as 
prizes. The city is divided into four divisions. 
In each of these $33.50 are given in five prizes 
for the best garden in vacant lots and $8.50 in 
three prizes for home gardens, in each case the 
prizes go to the pupils between the ages of 
nine and eighteen. In case of children under 
thirteen two may unite their efforts. On vacant 
lots the garden must contain not less than 1,000 
square feet, and a home garden not less than 300 
square feet. 
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The first spading or ploughing of the ground 
may be done by hired help, but after that every- 
thing must be done by the contestant. 

All work must be inspected, judged, and prizes 
awarded by a committee selected by the school 
officials of the district. 

The season for planting must not begin before 
February 1, and it must end by October 31. 

In 1914 more than 3,000 boys and girls of 
Sacramento did garden work. 

DIRECTIONS. 


[By Superintendent C. C. Hughes and Supervisor E. 
P, Connell. ] 


Pupils should first talk the matter over with 
their parents and secure their co-operation. De- 
cide on a lot or a portion of the yard, and then 
secure permission to use it. The average lot 
owner appreciates the improvement idea, and is 
usually willing to aid the boy or girl in any way 
possible. Teachers, friends, relatives—all may 
be consulted as possible lot owners. Do not 
accept a lot with restrictions, as the paying of 
rental, building of fences, plowing, etc. As the 
time is short, selections should be made and 
entries filed as soon as possible. 

All brush, cans, brick, etc., should be cleared 
away. The field should then be spaded or 
ploughed. This may be done by the contestant 
and his or her friends, or by someone hired for 
the purpose. Take plenty of time to thoroughly 
prepare your seed beds, beginning as soon as the 
ground will work up fine without the particles 
sticking, and finally working it to a loose, loamy 
condition. 

The originality of the pupil should be brought 
out in planting his or her garden. Suggestions 
may be obtained from friends or teachers, or 
from seed catalogs, nurserymen or gardeners. 
The plot may be divided into rows, plots, sec- 
tions and paths, as in the school gardens, or in 
any way that may prove unique and attractive. 
A well-planned garden will surely score above 
one that is poorly planned. 

A lot may be entirely planted to one crop, as 
potatoes or corn or beans, or divided and planted 
one-half to potatoes or corn and the other half 
to beans or corn. It may be cut into quarters, 
One section planted to corn, one to potatoes, 
another to peas and beans, and remaining section 
to “garden truck,” as radishes, lettuce, beets, 
carrots, etc. 

The secret of successful gardening is thorough 
cultivation. The continued hoeing of weeds pre- 
vents a loss of plant food and moisture consumed 
by those plants. The keeping of the surface 
finely raked or pulverized prevents evaporation 
of the moisture in the soil and will save irriga- 
tion. Fertilizers from the stable or street, well 
rotted, will naturally increase the quantity and 
quality of the garden’s products. 


> > 


A CINCINNATI TRIUMPH 


The Board of Education of Cincinnati needed 
half a million increase for schools this coming 
year. This was $300,000 more than the State 
would permit the city fathers to appropriate, so 
the matter was taken before the voters, and by 
an overwhelming majority the citizens made a 
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special school appropriation of $300,000. We 
know of no city that stands behind its superin- 
tendent and Board of Education in their proges- 
siveness better than does Cincinnati. 


WARRENSBURG’S GREAT LOSS 

The Warrensburg, Missouri, State Normal 
School plant has all been swept out of existence 
in one conflagration. It is a great loss in 
every way but especially, because as one of the 
oldest normal schools in the Southwest it had 
many suggestions of associations that can never 
be replaced. Unfortunately the insurance was a 
mere trifle as compared with the loss which was 
more than half a million dollars. This is the 
second normal school that has been a total loss 
by fire this year. 


ATTENDANCE AT THE EXPOSITION 
The attendance at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position the first week was 619,000, which is 
nearly three times as great as in the first week at 
Chicago in 1893. It is being repeatedly said 
that the attendance at San Francisco will not 
approach that at Chicago because there is not 
the population within one-hundred miles as at 
Chicago, and the bulk of the attendance is al- 
ways from within one-hundred miles. Such 
comments failed to take into account the fact 
that this is more than twenty years later in the 
country’s history than 1893, and also that San 
Franciscans spend money many times easier than 
do Chicagoans. We shall be disappointed if 
San Francisco does not break the Chicago re- 
cord to the end. 
THE PEACE PETITION 


We called attention some time ago to Mrs. 
Kate Devereaux Blake’s movement for a school 
children’s Peace Petition. On Washington's 
Birthday, in the city of Washington, Mrs. Blake 
and twelve girls from the public school of 
Washington presented to Secretary of State 
William Jennings Bryan, and through him to 
the rulers of ten warring nations of Europe, a 
petition for peace two and a half miles long con- 
taining the names of 350,000 school children. 
This was a great event in a great movement. 


> 


“QUALITY AND COST” 


The loveliest booklet that has appeared in 
many a day is that of Ginn & Company, Boston, 
entitled “Quality and Cost.” Send for a copy at 
once. They will be pleased to send it to you 
and you will regard it as one of your treasures. 


An evening school is for those who cannot attend 
a day school or who will attend both a day or 
evening school. 

In Latah County, Idaho, in districts where it is 
impossible to employ a teacher of sewing some 
woman of the district studies modern methods 
and has a class in sewing in the school. 

National Education Association, Oakland, 
California, August 16 to 22, 
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HARD TIMES FOR NEUTRAL COMMERCE, 

Any war of wide extent bears heavily upon 
neutral interests by reason of the interruption 
of international commerce; but the present war 
is more than usually disturbing, both because 
of its unprecendented extent, and because of the 
new conditions introduced by new methods of 
wariare. The German declaration that the waters 
surrounding Great Britain and Ireland constitute 
the war zone, within which British merchant ves- 
sels are liable to be blown up by submarines 
without warning, and neutral merchant vessels 
are exposed to similar danger, was a ruthless and 
unparalleled menace to commerce. It was cer- 
tain to be followed by reprisals on the part of 
Great Britain; and the only question has been 
as to the precise form which the reprisals 
might take, 


THE BRITISH ORDER IN COUNCIL. 


The British order in council, which was made 
public on the fifteenth, inst., answers this ques- 
tion. The purpose of this order is to prevent 
commodities of any kind from reaching or leav- 
ing Germany. No merchant vessel which sailed 
from her port of departure aiter the first of 
March to any German port will be allowed to 
proceed on her voyage to such port. The goods 
on board of any such vessel must be discharged 
in a British port; and, if they are not contraband 
of war, they may be requisitioned for the use of 
his Majesty, but, if not requisitioned, will be re- 
stored by order of the prize court on such terms 
as the court may consider to be just. Similarly, 
no merchant vessel which sailed from any Ger- 
man port after the first of March will be allowed 
to proceed on her voyage with any goods on 
board laden at such port. All goods on board 
will be discharged at a British or allied port, and 
if not requisitioned, will be detained or sold, and 
the proceeds will be dealt with as the prize court 
may direct, but no proceeds of the sale will be 
paid out of the court until after the conclusion of 
peace. 


THE FUTILITY OF PROTESTS. 


It cannot be expected that protests from the 
United States or any other neutral Power will 
secure any modification of this decree. To say 
that it is unprecedented does not signify any- 
thing, for the German decree to which it is a 
reply is unprecedented. To say that it attempts 
to institute a virtual blockade of German ports, 
without taking the steps necessary to make such 


a blockade effective does not go very far. There - 


can be no question that, under international law, 
the allies have a perfect right to blockade German 
ports in the usual way; but if they did so, the 
injury to neutral commerce would be greater 
for then, neutral ships attempting to reach Ger- 
man ports would be liable to capture and con- 
demnation of both ships and cargoes. The Bri- 
tish decree does not touch the ships, and pro- 
vides for compensation for their cargoes. It 
moreover distinctly promises that it “will be en- 
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iorced without risk to neutral ships or to seutral 
or non-combatant life, and in strict observance 
of the dictates of humanity.” 


RETALIATION UNWISE. 


Nothing could be more unwise than the sug- 
gestion that the United States should retaliate 
by placing an embargo upon commerce with 
british ports. Such a course would be not merely 
unneutral, but an act of actual hostility. More- 
over, so far from helping neutral commerce, it 
would place it under further handicaps. The 
british decree is not aimed at us, or any neutral 
Power. It is aimed at Germany and is called out 
by extraordinary conditions. ‘here is no reason 
to doubt that it will be enforced, as promised, 
with all possible consideration for neutral inter- 
ests. lf one thing is more clear than another 
it is that the United States cannot afford to take 
a single step or to make a single official utter- 
ance which can be construed as expressive of 
sympathy with either belligerent. We came dan- 
gerously near this when we proposed to Great 
Britain a concession which would have given to 
Germany, in the matter of food imports, prac- 
tically all that she sought to obtain through her 
submarine war wpon merchant shipping. Com- 
mon prudence should restrain us from repeating 
that error on a larger scale. 


IMPORTANT LIMITATIONS. 


There were apprehensions at first that the re- 
prisals of the allies against German commerce 
might be so directed as to supply to vessels any- 
where on the high seas; but both the British and 
the French replies to the American note of in- 
quiry make it plain that there will be no inter- 
ference with neutral vessels carrying enemy car- 
go of non-contraband nature outside European 
waters, including the Mediterranean. Both notes 
also convey assurances that, next to the para- 
mount necessity of restricting German trade, 
the first aim of the allies will be to minimize the 
inconvenience to neutral commerce. There will 
be no confiscation of neutral ships or cargoes; 
but operations will be restricted to the stopping 
of cargoes destined for or coming from the 
enemy’s territory. 

TIMELY PRECAUTIONS. 

Strict orders have been issued with a view to 
preventing violations of neutrality by foreign 
ships slipping out of American ports with fuel, 
arms or ammunition which might be transferred 
to belligerent ships off the coast. The customs 
authorities will rigidly scrutinize consignments of 
goods, and will not grant clearance papers to any 
ship until they are satisfied that the cargo com- 
plies with every requirement. All vessels, ex- 
cept ferry-boats and tugs, intending to shift their 
berths at night, must first notify the collector 
of the port. Vessels which may attempt to de- 
part without having formally cleared will be de- 
tained; and the owner or master of vessels that 
may depart in violation of the regulations will be 


(Continued on page 334) 
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AN UNPARDONABLE EXAMINATION 


C. W. BARDEEN 
In School Balietia fur February, 1915 


Never beiore in the forty-eight years of the 
regents examinations has there been such vigor- 
ous protests as against that in elementary algebra 
given last month. Rochester, Awburn and Utica 
nave united in denouncing it, and have de- 
manded a new set of questions for their pupils. 
trom scores of, letters that have come to us we 
quote this irom Principal David D. Taylor, of 
Marlborough: “Il have three college graduates 
teaching with me in this school; all have gradu- 
ated within the past two years. ‘hey are un- 
usually bright women, one from Cornell, one 
irom Hunter, one from Elmira. 1 gave them 
one of the questions in the last examination and 
no one of the three could give me a satisfactory 
answer. I have worked at algebra for the past 
thirty-five years, and am not sure now, ajiter 
thinking of this problem some time, what an- 
swer would be accepted by the Educational De- 
partment of our great Empire State.” 


The editor of the School Bulletin twice took tne 
second mathematical prize open to his class at 
Yale, and his first book, antedating the School 
Bulletin, was on “The Art of Computation.” He 
will undertake to pass any ordinary regeits 
examination in fifteen minutes, or to solve all 
the problems in half an hour, but on this ex- 
amination he spent three solid hours before he 
had every answer proved. Even then the an- 
swer to the fourth seemed so impossible to 
come from the education department at Albany 
instead of the insane asylum at Ogdensburg, 
that he asked Principal Droman, of Pulaski, 
author of Droman’s “Forty Regents Review 
Problems in Algebra” (to which we are here- 
after going to add the problems of each exami- 
nation as it occurs) to send us full solutions. 
After a day or two he replied that he would 
send them Monday, which looked very much as 
if he wanted a whole Sunday on them. His an- 
swers were all correct, but with the proofs it 
would bea pretty good three hours work for the 
average pupil to copy the work, and impossible 
to do it. 

We give the problems and their solutions on 
page 130. It will be seen that of the fifteen 
there are five (2,10—plainly the divisor is a 
square root, 11, 12, 15) that may be answered 
by inspection without setting down a figure ex- 
cept the answer. We do not agree with those 
who complain of the twelfth; the solution is no 
more than a statement, but it is all that such a 
problem permits, and pupils should be prepared 
for such problems. 

All pupils who enter an examination should 
be taught before beginning to read through the 
paper, select those which are easy and simple 
and short, and do those first, while their minds 
are fresh and they can think clearly, leaving the 
hard ones to come last. Pupils who did that in 
this examination were encouraged and proba- 
bly did enough of the others to get through. 

But pupils who had not been so instructed 
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and who began at the beginning and worked 
straight on were lost. The first is not difhcult 
aiter the pupil sees that he must multiply the 
third quantity by —1 to make the denominator 
a factor of x2—¥Y, but it is unfortunate that thr 
answer should be a minus fraction. ‘he pupil 
thinks it must be an error, and ii he proves it, as 
he should, may spend the entire time on the 
complicated proof. 

But it is the fourth that arouses the most scat.- 
ing condemnation. It is easy enough to com- 
plete the quadratic equation and to get the an- 
swer, but such an answer. To most authority- 
respecting pupils it would seem so impossible 
that people whom the regents entrust with su- 
pervision should give out a problem of which 
the answer 15 x2» =2+4 302, especially when 
the fact that a surd will occur is mentioned be- 
low in the eighth, that even those sure of their 
work will feel they must prove it, and 
what a_ proof it is. We say ai! 
seriousness that the man who sent 
that question out ought to serve a good thirty 
days in the penitentiary. Think of the worry 
of the 30,000 pupils over that problem, the tears 
that were shed, the nights that were sleepless, 
the oaths that were uttered, and the moral wear 
and tear of the oaths that were suppressed. The 
statement of Superintendent Francis, at 
the Me Be Me that algebra has 
wrecked many a high school girl’s career 
for time and for eternity would not be 
extravagant if there were frequent problems like 
this. Possibly the problem contains a_ typo- 
graphical error, but surely no examination de- 
partment should be so carelessly run as to let a 
question paper in algebra go out till someone 
in the office has worked every problem. Who- 
ever sent it out has disgraced the regents office, 
and committed an outrage upon the high school 
pupils of the state. Our present laws do not 
provide adequate punishment, but at least he 
should be deprived of the possibility of repeat- 
ing the offence. When a chauffeur runs over 
a child and kills it, he is not usually malicious, 
but his carelessness gives him a prison sentence. 
The mental anguish that fourth question’ caused 
30,000 high school students was a greater of- 
fence to humanity than to take a child’s life. 
Make a recurrence of such a crime impossible. 


SMILE 


Joke with him who jostles you, 
Smile on him who hurries you, 
Laugh at him who pushes you, 

It doesn’t cost a cent! 


Don’t be carrying round that chip, 

Wink your eye and curve your lip, 

And from life’s sunshine take a sip, 
It doesn’t cost a cent! 


Don’t be always first to rile 
Your neighbor—give him just a smile, 
It will cheer the dullest while, 


And doesn’t cost a cent! 
Mildred Stewart. 
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Before attempting the work for this month the 
teacher should carefully question :—What has the 
picture-study done for the pupils? Have the 
stories aroused more than a lively curiosity to 


know “what is coming next,” or a_ desire 
for more entertainment? Has there been 
any impression made along ethical lines? 


Do the pupils in any degree whatever discover 
false notes either in sentiment or construction? 
Do they “sense” the appropriateness—or lack— 
of environment for the action? 

From this questioning the teacher will be- 
come conscious of the weakness of the work of 
the past, and be able to plan how to lessen it. 
The first picture with which to begin the “pad- 
ding’ of weak places is the “Madonna and 
Child,” by the French artist Dagnan-Bouveret 
(1852.) 

Like many other modern painters he gives 


MADONNA AND CHILD.—DAGNAN BOUVERET. 


as the dominant note, a subtle quality of the 
possessing love of the human mother rather 
than the problematic love of divine mother- 
hood, which stands for all time as an example 
of selflessness. 

The mother with her bambino emerging from 
the softly shadowed vine-covered way appeals 
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PICTURE STUDY—(V.) 


MARY E, COTTING 


as the tender protecting motherhood of every 
day life might. There is nothing aloof or re- 
served in the pose of the figure which has come 
to rest most naturally. That she holds some- 
thing physically and spiritually precious is evi- 
dent from the enfolding position of the arms, 
and beautifully modeled hands, and _ slender 


AT THE WATERING TROUGH.—DAGNAN BOUVERET. 


fingers; and the heart-smile which is inheld in 
eyes and slightly parted lips. 

The simplicity in handling his subject through 
the use of restful, modulated light, straight lines 
and lengths of spare folds quickens the pulse 
with sympathy and understanding, and proves the 
artist’s ability to express his highest conception 
of the subject without resorting to trickery of 
technique. 

This picture may be kept before the pupils the 
entire month that there may be made a strong 
impression by its subtle feeling and beautiful 
Gignity as well as its unquestionable artistic 


qualities. Let all thought and expression be 
brought out through talk-telling instead of 
questioning. 


That the artist is possessed of versatility 1s 
shown by his “At the Watering-trough” (Dag- 
nan Bouveret) which, though it displays the 
same simplicity of treatment, is the contrast of 
che first picture in feeling. 
with action as opposed to 
“Madonna and Child:” 


Here is life-electric 
the repose of the 
thought is concen- 
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trated upon the dominant phase-rugged strength 
of life of the open which is accented by the pro- 
nounced placing of the figures in the absolute 
front of the foreground. 

By suggestion bring out thought of the pic- 
turesque qualities of the vigorous, upstanding 
human figure; the decided, keen-eyed face; alert 
poise; fine modeling of the animals; the wait- 
watch attitude of the dark horse the curves of 
whose collar accent the depth of chest; notice the 
power indicated by the firm, strong legs and 
great feet; the attitude and enjoyment of the 
light horse as he sniffle-snuffles in the refresh- 
ing water. 

The artist shows that he is a master of fine 
draughtsmanship as well as one, who having 
thought out his subject represents it with subtle, 
delicate treatment devoid of any trickery of 
technique. This picture also may be kept be- 
fore the pupils the entire month that they may 
“come to feel” the quality of fine, sure, alivedness 
it conveys as well as the suggestion of thought- 
ful care for the dumb creatures who serve man. 


ACCREDITING OUTSIDE WORK 


[Plan of Superintendent B. F. Martin, Newton, 
Kansas. ] 


In order to connect the work of the school 
with the work of the home, and to encourage 
students to spend their time at some useful oc- 
cupation, thus directing their energies, thereby 
fitting themselves for the every day tasks that 
will soon be theirs; the following plan of ac- 
erediting work for graduation is suggested:— 

First—Sixteen units are required for gradu- 
ation, at least fifteen of which shall be regular 
credits. One credit may be granted for sys- 
tematic, and definite home credit work as out- 
lined below. 

Second—Seventeen units are required for 
graduation “with credit,” two of which may be 
for home or. continuation work. Provided, 
however, that graduation “with credit” will be 
granted any student who completes but. six- 
teen “regular credits” with an average standing 
of eighty-five or above. 

Third—Ejighteen or more units are required 
for graduation “with honor,” three of which 
may be for home or continuation work. Pro- 
vided, however, that graduation “with honor” 
will be granted any student who completes but 
sixteen “regular credits” with an average 
standing of ninety or above. 


HOME OR CONTINUATION WORK. 

Credit, as indicated above, will be given 
for the following outside work, when properly 
certified to:— 

Regular weekly music lessons, instrumental 
or voice, under an accredited instructor, one- 
fourth unit per year not to exceed fou 
years. 

Active membership in any high school or ap- 
proved city musical organization, one-fourth 
unit per year, for not to exceed four years. 

Active membership in high school literary 
work, consisting of rhetoricals, debate, public 
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speaking, expressive reading, and dramatics. 
Provided, however, that an extra one-fourth 
unit’s credit will be given in English for the 
working out, taking part in, and filing with the 
superintendent a typewritten copy of the speech 
in any inter-school debate. 

Steady work on the farm, in the home, in the 
store, bank, shop, factory, office, etc., one- 
fourth unit for three months. 

Judging with degree of accuracy, different 
types of horses, cattle, hogs and chickens, one- 
fourth unit. 

China painting, oil painting, crayon, art 
needle work, or other handicraft, or other 
home decoration work with satisfactory ex- 
hibit, one-fourth to one unit’s credit. 

Definite Bible study, whether done in the 
Sunday School, the Y. M. or Y. W. C. A., one- 
fourth unit for each year, provided the appli- 
cant for such credit submit a certificate of at 
least ninety per cent. of attendance and take 
an examination, given or authorized by the 
school, or submit such other evidence as the 
school may require. 


A RULE OF REASON AND ECONOMY IN 
THE PUNCTUATION OF LETTERS 


SELDEN SMYSER 
North Yakima, Wash. 


The author of a good text-book on letter- 
writing recently called the attention of school 
men to the great lact of uniformity and reason 
in the text-book rules, and the practice of writ- 
ers in punctuating the formal parts of letters. 
This would be an altogether unimportant matter 
were it not that irrationality and variation in 
practice makes it unnecessarily wasteful of teaching 
energy to teach children to punctuate headings, 
salutations and closing phrases in a conven- 
tional manner. 

National Council of English Teachers might 
adopt a set of rules and secure some uniformity. 
Rationality would be more difficult to secure, 
for the Council would probably be of necessity 
a little too conservative to adopt a single, simple 
rule of reason. 

Possibly it would be better than to inject into 
the chaos, which Mr. Opdyke has accurately 
described, some definite information in regard 
to the economical method of treating these mat- 
ters, which is coming into use in some important 
offices and which is capable of statement in a 
single, simple, rational rule. 

Omit all punctuation after each line of the 
formal parts of a letter (heading, address, salu- 
tation, closing and signiture), since the position 
of these parts to the letter that punctuation is 
wholly useless, is the rule followed bv several 
educational leaders and some business houses. 

The period after an abbreviation is considered 
as a part of the abbreviation, and not as punc- 
tuation, hence should not be omitted. 

Tt is hoped that this rule will be virtue of its 
rationality, intellegibilty and economy, aided by 
a growing body of most respectable adherents, 
gradually win recognition and acceptance, 
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The following letters from three adherents 
will illustrate and explain the rule:— 
Connecticut State Board of Education 
Hartford, January 21 1915. 
To Mr. Selden Smyser 

North Yakima Washington 

Dear Sir—In this office we follow in letter writing the 
rule of omitting all unnecessary punctuation. This re- 
sults in omitting punctuation in the formal parts of the 
letter. 

This letter conforms to our general arrangement and 
system of punctuation and capitalization. 

The object of all these omissions is to save time and 
energy. A test shows that a typist following this method 
saves about one tenth of the time. The meaning of a 
letter however is the first consideration and any useful 
mark should not be interpolated. 

The practice of this office is not followed in school 
offices or taught in schools. Indeed we have captious 
criticism. At this writing I cannot give the names of 
persons who follow this system. 

Yours truly 
Charles D. Hine secretary 


The Independent, 
119 West Fortieth Street New York 
January 25 
1915 
Dear Sir—The style of punctuation you mention was 


adopted by The Independent about three years ago in its 
office letters and is in accordance with the general ten- 
dency of the times, which is to use as little punctuation as 


possible. Comparing a modern newspaper with one of 
fifty years ago, you will see a very considerable reduction 
without any important increase in obscurity tho 
sometimes the idea is carried to an extreme. In the 
address and subscription of a letter the punctuation 
marks are mostly meaningless because the names, etc., 
cannot be thrown into a real grammatical connection 
with the body of a letter or with each other. 
Very truly yours 
Edwin E. Slossom 
Literary Editor 
Mr. Selden Smyser 
North Yakima, Washington. 


Russell Sage Foundation, 
Division of Education 
130 East Twenty-Second Street, New York City 
January 22, 1915. 
Mr. Seiden Smyser 
North Yakima High School 
North Yakima, Washington. 

My dear Mr. Smyser—Before leaving on a short trip 
last night, Dr. Ayres asked me to reply to your interest- 
ing letter of January 14. 

I find, upon inquiry, that of all the departments of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, this division is the only one 
that: systematically omits all useless punctuation. The 
Camp Fire Girls office, under Dr. Gulick, also follows the 
same rule, and [| find that our correspondence from the 
office of Dr. C. Ward Crampton of the New York City 
Board of Education contains only necessary punctuation 
in the date address, salutation and complimentary close. 

Sincerely yours 
Violet Glover 
Secretary to Dr. Ayres 


» > 


A. E. L., Ohio: Not only in general has the Journal 
been a help in keeping me in touch with edu- 
cational movements worth while, but it has several times 
met specific needs when I was called upon unexpectedly 
for an opinion of those movements. 
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REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEES ON 
HEALTH PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 


THOMAS D, WOOD 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Presented te Department of Superintendence, N.E. A. 

The committees have issued one report on “Rural 
Schoolhouses and Grounds” and another entitled “Mini- 
mum Sanitary Requirements for Rural Schools.” Copies 
of the latter may be obtained from the United States 
Bureau of Education in Washington. 

The committee is now studying the health conditions 
of country school children and is advocating all feasible 
measures for the improvement of the children and the 
schools in the country. 

Rural school children have more physical defects tham 
city school children. A comparison of all the available 
statistics of health examinations of schoo! children show 
that, almost without exception in the list of defects, the 
children in the country are less healthy and more handi- 
capped than the city children. Examinations within the 
last three years of 330,000 school children in New York 
City showed seventy per cent. defective. Corresponding 
examinations of 294,000 rural children in Pennsylvania 
showed seventy-five per cent. defective. The city chil- 
dren have received much more health attention than the 
country children, ‘and this is one reason to account for 
their better health. 

Twenty-two states have laws providing for medical in- 
spection. In over four hundred cities in these twenty- 
two states medical inspection is provided. In only ten 
states is medical inspection even attempted in the rural 
schools and with the exception of three or four states, 
the attempts at medical inspection in the rural schools 
are so fragmentary and desultory as to hardly deserve 
mention. Comptlsory as well as permissive medical in- 
spection laws are much less frequently enforced in the 
rural schools than in city schools. 

In considering the purpose and worth of the health 
examinations, the discovery of physical defects is only 
the first and the easier step in the fulfillment of the 
task. More important yet is the opportunity, nay, the 
duty of the state, of human society to provide through 
the public schools for the promotion of the health, of 
the complete education of the entire welfare of the chil- 
dren. Relatively much less effort is made in the country 
than in the city, to follow up the discovery of physical 
efrors in school children by provisions for remedying 
and correcting the health defects brought to light. 

In rural England, under the operation of the Educa- 
tion Act of 1907, with its more recent revisions, splendid 
work is being done for the health care of the children 
of the country. Rural America should not be out dis- 
tanced in a matter of such vital import to the present, 
and even more, to the future welfare of the entire nation. 

Our committee recommends the following measures 
as important and possible for the care of the health of 
children in the rural schools:— 

1. Sanitary schoolhouses. Rural schoolhouses are 
relatively much less sanitary in construction and care 
than city schools. 

2. Adequate training of rural school teachers in 
school hygiene. Rural teachers must, in the nature of 
circumstances, assume more personal responsibility than 
urban teachers for health supervision and care. 

3. Health examinations including dental inspection 
of all rural school pupils once a year. 

4. Health care at medical and dental clinics to be 
made available and reasonably accessible for country 
children. 

5. Follow-up health work by district and school 
nurses. 

6. Warm school lunches are as important for coun- 
try children as for city children. Rural teachers testify- 
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ing that warm lunches result in “better afternoon school 
work and less need of discipline.” 

7. More general and adequate inculcation of health 
habits and instruction in practical hygiene for all rural 
school children. 

8. Co-operation of state authorities, community, 
social, and fraternal organizations for the promotion of 
the health and welfare of school children. 

All of these measures have been tried sufficiently to 
demonstrate convincingly their worth and feasibility. 


ENLIST THE CHILDREN 


The ravages of the tent caterpillar have been so 
destructive to fruit trees throughout Massachusetts for 
the last two or three years that the State Board of 
Agriculture this year intends to enlist the help of the 
school children in stamping out this pest. Notices have 
been sent to the superintendents of all the school dis- 
tricts in the state, announcing that the Board is offering 
four silver cups, two to be awarded to the public schools 
of towns or cities of over five thousand inhabitants, and 
two to the schools of towns under five thousand, whose 
pupils collect the greatest number of egg masses between 
March 20 and May 1. The pupils are to report daily to 
their grade teacher the number of egg masses which they 
have collected, and the teachers in turn will make re- 
ports to the superintendent. The superintendents are 
to report to the secretary of the State Board of Agri- 
culture not later than May 4, 1915. 

At this season of the year the egg masses of this 
caterpillar are easily detected as there are no leaves on 
the trees, and they form a small black hand around the 
limb. On cutting these open one will find them filled 
with thousands of minute eggs. These eggs begin 
hatching about the time that the leaves open, and the 
caterpillars then form the unsightly webs which have 
been such a prominent feature of the landscapes of 
Massachusetts for the last couple of years. The Board 
hopes that with the aid of the 575,000 school children of 
the state most of the eggs can be destroyed before the 
hatching season begins. 


THE WORD 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
Oh, a word is a gem, or a stone, or a song, 
Or a flame, or a two-edged sword; . 
Or a rose in bloom, or a sweet perfume, 
Or a drop of gall is a word. 


You may choose your word like a connoisseur, 
And polish it up with art, 

But the word that sways, and stirs, and stays, 
Is the word that comes from the heart. 


You may work on your word a thousand weeks, 
But it will not glow like one 

That all unsought, leaps forth white hot, 
When the fountains of feeling run. 


You may hammer away on the anvil of thought, 
And fashion your word with care, 

But unless you are stirred to the depths ,that word 
Shall die on the empty air. 


For the word that comes from the brain alone, 
Alone to the brain will speed; 


But the word that sways, and stirs, and stays, 
Oh, that is the word men heed. 
—Nautilus. 


G. F. U., Texas: I enjoy reading the Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 
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BOOK TABLE 


STORY HOUR READERS. By Ida Coe and Alice 
J. Christie, both of Public School 184 Manhattan, New 
York City. Primer and Books one, two, three, and 
teachers’ manual in regular edition, and two for each 
of first three grades in. special edition. Ten perception 
cards for each of its three grades. New York, Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago: American Book Company. 

We doubt if there has ever been a greater surprise in 
the educational world than the appearance of “The 
Story Hour Readers,” judged pedagogically, artistically 
or commercially. The sweep of these books appears to 
be as nearly complete as anything that has happened in 
the school book field. Artistically they are as charming 
as any art work that ever appealed to children, and 
pedagogically they are a revelation of the possibilities of 
initiative on the one hand and of professional mastery 
on the other. There has never been anything more inven- 
tive in the teaching of reading than the ideas developed 
in Public School No. 184, Manhattan, New York City, 
and there has never been a more masterful presentation 
of method than in this case where the assistant principal 
and one of the primary teachers give to the other 
teachers of America in a most vivid and vital way the 
scheme which has made their success in the teaching of 
reading famous. No description will ever convey the 
faintest suspicion of the beauty of the books, the skill 
in method in the ten books for the first three grades, 
the world of suggestions in the two teachers’ manuals, 
and the almost infinite helpfulness in the multitude of 
Perception Card aids. These books are both a revela- 
tion and a revolution. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY: 
EUROPEAN BEGINNINGS. By Alice M. Atkin- 
son. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12 mo. Cloth. 320 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 

Such a theme as this is positively needed in order to 
give one a right perspective for the study of American 
history. This America of ours did not come into ex- 
istence by and of itself, without any relation to lands be- 
yond the sea. It was rather the out-working on a new 
arena of many of the great happenings and ideas of 
Europe, both ancient and more modern Europe. The 
clear-eyed and well-read author has seen our indebted- 
ness to others, and. has told us in her work their story 
which is necessary to the proper understanding of our 
own national life. She has gathered up for our informa- 
tion numbers of events from the time of the early 
Romans and Greeks down to the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, that in a more or less remote way have had 
to do with our own life and development. And she pre- 
sents these events in a delightfully readable and accurate 
manner, making her work at once interesting and re- 
liable. The illustrations are of the highest grade. 


HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS. By Professor M. V. 
O’Shea of University of Wisconsin, and Superinten- 
dent J. H. Kellogg of Battle Creek Sanitarium. 12 mo. 
Cloth. 301 pages. Price, 85 cents. 

HEALTH HABITS. By the same authors. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 12 mo. Cloth. 
216 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

Two admirable volumes of Health themes by authors 
who know of what they are writing. They form two of 
the hooks included in the “Health Series of Physiology 
and Hygiene,” published by the same firm. The first of 
these deals with cleanliness in person and premises. in 
milk supplies in disinfected bath-rooms, in ventilation 
of sleeping rooms, in radiant sunshine in the house. in 
germ-carriers—such as house flies, mosquitos. etc. The 
second treats of habits that contribute to health, playing 
in the open air, breathing, posture in school, sleeping, 
eating and drinking, ablutions, etc. The textual matter 
is full of sane advice in the subjects dealt with, and in 
a style that even the youngest student can easily grasp. 
Then there are numbers of the finest illustrations that 
help to illuminate the text. They are exceedingly help- 
ful books. 


ADVENTURES OF GRANDFATHER FROG: AD- 
VENTURES OF DANNY MEADOW MOUSE. 
By Thornton W. Burgess. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 16 mo. 120 pages each. Price, 50 cents each, net. 
Here are more “Bedtime Story Books’ by one who 

knows well how to weave such stories together, and in a 

pattern that attracts the little people. These are new 

members in the series of animal stories. The illustra- 
tions—and they are good ones—are by Harrison Cady. 
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A COURSE OF STUDY IN ARITHMETIC FOR 
GRADES BELOW THE HIGH SCHOOL. By 
George Marris Philips, LL. D., principal of the West 
Chester, Philadelphia High School, and Robert F. 
Anderson, Sc. D., of the same school. New York, Bos- 

ton and Chicago: Silver Burdett & Co. Paper. 

46 pages. 

This is as clean cut, pedagogical and usable a course 
of study in arithmetic for the elementary grades as has 
been made. It is not visionary on the one hand nor 
ultra “practical” on the other. In a_ few words the 
authors state the specific aims of a course of study, and 
then work out in detail a course to satisfy their 
aims. 

A sound course in arithmetic should aim:— 

“To train.the pupil to a high degree of accuracy and 
facility in reckoning. 

“To provide him with such knowledge of facts and 
affairs associated with arithmetical work as an intelli- 
gent citizen is expected to have ready for instant use. 

“To train him to think clearly, to reason accurately, 
and thus to gain such power as will enable him to apply 
the machinery and the logic of the solutions of the 
every-day problems that he may meet with in the vari- 
ous callings and situations of life. 

“To train him in habits of order and neatness, and to 
perseverance along the line of sustained effort.” ; 

“The teacher should carefully guard the pupil against 
such loose expressions as the following, which are but 
a few of the many incorrect forms that have intrenched 
themselves in the mathematical language of almost every 
community :— 

“4-4 equals cost”; instead of 4-4 of cost equals cost. 

“1-4 equals gain”; instead of 1-4 of cost equals gain. 

“5-4 equals selling price’’; instead of 5-4 of cost equals 
selling price. 

“Cost, gain, and selling price are sums of money; 
4-4, 1-4, and 5-4 are not.- It:must be remembered that 
an equation is an expression of truth. 

“The thoughtful teacher will appreciate the statement 
that faulty expressions of these kinds indicate very 
loose thinking, and reveal either a lack of knowledge or 
a disregard of the elementary truths of fundamental 
operations.” 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW PICTURE COMPOSITION 
BOOK. By J. Berg Esenwein, Litt. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. Price, 50 
cents. 

Forty-five beautiful full page pictures, nearly one-half 
of which are exquisitely colored, furnish opportunity and 
suggestion for descriptive and imaginary articles. One 
cannot ask for better material for the awakening and sus- 
taining of interest or more helpfulness for the learner 
or the teacher than is here provided. 


NATURE SONGS AND STORIES. By Katherine 

Creighton. Introduction by Anna Botsford Comstock. 

7 by 9 1-2 inches. Ithaca, N. Y.: The Comstock Pub- 

lishing Company. Price, $1.25 net. 

This is one of the most attractive and valuable books 
of songs for little people that has appeared because every 
song is accompanied by a beautiful full page picture of 
birds, by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, or of insects, by Anna 
C. Styke. The author is a master in the art of creat- 
ing original music scores, and no less inspired in writ- 
ing wholly new stories taken directly from nature. The 
Comstock Publishing Company has never put its name 
on any book that was not both a vital educational con- 
tribution, and a masterpiece among modern writings. 


MAKERS OF AMERICA. By Emma Lilian Dana, 
of the Model School of Hunter College. New 
York: Immigrant Publication Society. 12 mo. 
Paper. 205 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

This book is designed for use by those who come to 
our shores from foreign lands. There is much for 
them and their children to learn about the land that is to 
be their new home. And _ here is a valuable book to 
help them to know something about the great men who 
helped so largely to make America what it is. The 
histories of Franklin, Washington, Jefferson and 
Lincoln are herein narrated, with enough of complete- 
ness to help the newcomers see some of the noble men 
who have figured so conspicuously in American history, 
and perhaps inspire them to do something for their new 
country, as Mary Antin, Jacob Riis, Professor Steiner, 

and a host of other immigrants have done. 
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THE SON OF THE PREFECT. By Professor Ed- 
mund H. Sears, of St. Louis. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger, (The Gorham Press). 12 mo. Cloth. 449 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

A bright bit of fiction, dealing with Roman life in the 
time of Tiberius Caesar. The author has from early 
youth been fascinated by Roman studies, and following 
his bent he has in his novel sketched what he considers 
dominant in the life and pursuits of the Eternal City in 
Tiberius’ days. In the book are gladiatorial combats, 
gambling, chariot racing and other things that it is com- 
monly believed to have belonged to that period. These 
sketches are admirable. And his characters are well- 
drawn. The author is to be congratulated on his first 
effort in fiction writing, such as makes one wish we may 
hear from him again. 


ROUGHING IT WITH BOYS. Actual experiences of 
boys at summer and winter camps in the Maine 
woods. G. W. Hinckley, General Supervisor Good 
Will Association, Hinckley, Me. New York and 
London: Association Press. 16 mo. Cloth. 266 
pages. Price, $.75 cents. 

This book gives the actual experiences of boys in 
summer and winter, by Mr. Hinckley, who is so widely 
known in connection with the Good Will Farm or As- 
sociation in Maine. It is a story of actual life without 
any fiction. These experiences were first published as 
chapters in a monthly publication, but they were re- 
ceived so favorably that it was afterwards determined 
to put them in a permanent form. The book furnishes 
excellent suggestions for other outings with real boys. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘Story Hour Reader.” Manual, Primer and Bovks One, Two, 
Three. By Coe and Christie. —*First Year Latin Course.’’ By Smiley 
and Storke.— ‘Caesar Gallic War.” (Books land II.) kdited by 
Riess and, Janes. —** Webster's Elementary School Dictionary.” — 
Shorter School Dictionary.” New York: American 
0. 
“Alma’s Senior Year.” By L. M. Breintenbach. Price $1.50. 
Boston: Page & Co. 
“New Light on Consumption.”’ By Arthur Lovell. London: J. W. 
Williams. 
a Start.” By N.C. Fowler, Jr. Price 50c. New York: 
Sully and Kleinteich. 
“Words, Sentences and Paragrapbs.’’ By A. M. Hitchcock. — 
‘**Macauley’s Speeches on Copyright and Lincoln's Address ai Cooper 
Institute, etc.’’ Edited by J. H. Hosic. New York: Henry Heath 


& Co. 

“fhe Sanbonnet Baoies in Holland.’’ A Second Reader. By E. O. 
Grover. Price 50c. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co. 

‘‘Fuod— What It Is and Woes.” By Edith Greer. Price $1.00.— 
[ufluences in Old Testament Masterpieces.” By Laura 
H. Wild. Price $1.00—"‘Methods of Teaching in High Schools.” 
By S. C. Parker. Price $1.50—'Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales.” 
(ist Series and znd Series.) Edited by J. H. Stickney. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

‘Toe Chemical Examination of Water, Anew Foods, etc. By 
Purvis and Hodgson. Camobridge: Universit ene. 

“The Young Rival inventors.’” By Gardner Hunting. Price $1.00. 
—‘fne adventures of Grandfather Frog.” By T. W. Burgess. Price 
50c.—*Adventures of Danny Meadow Mouse.’’ By T. W. Burgess. 
Price 50c. Beston: Little Brown & Co. 

‘*The Story of English Speech.” By Charles Noble. Price $1.00. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

‘‘Arnold’s Menne im Seebad.”” Edited by May Thomas. Price 30c. 
—‘‘Claretie’s Piereille.” Edited by V. E. Francois. Price 4c. 
Boston: D. ©. Heath & Co. 

“T pes of Teaching.” By L. B. Earbart. Price $1.25.—‘Every 
Day Arithmetic.” (Books 1,Iland III). By Hoytand Peet. Boston: 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 

**Every Child’s Folk Songsand Games.” By C. Bailey.—‘Ryth - 
Activo Plays and Dances.” By I. E. P. Myges. Springfield, 
Mass.: Milton Bradley Co. 

‘*The Teaching of History.’’ By Dr. O. Jaeger. price $1.10. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

*“‘Mother Craft for School Girls.’” By Florence Horspool. Price 
40c.—" Che Lesson in Appre:iation.” by F. H, Hayward. Price 75e. 
-*‘New Sloan Readers.” Vrimer. By K. EK. Sloan.—‘*The Body in 
Health’ By M. V. O'Shea. Price 75¢.—“Camp and Trail in Early 
American History.” By M.3. Dickson. Price 40c.—"‘ advanced Theory 
of Electricits and Magnetism’ By W.S. Franklin and Barry Mac- 
Nutt. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Pl oy Study.” By Rev. G. H. Dix. Price50c. Longmans, Green 

Co 


“Out of Work.” By Frances A. Kellor. Price $1.50. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sone. 

“The Psychological Methods of Testing Intelligence.’ By William 
Stern. Price gi.25.-The Teaching of Drawipg.” By Polak and 
Quilter. Price 85c.—‘Life and Work of Pestalozzi. Ry J. A. Green. 
Price $1.40.—‘‘Eugenics.”’ By E. Schuster. Price 40c. Baltimore: 
Warwick and York. 

**Elson—Runkel Primer.”’ By William H. Elson and Lura H. Kankel 
Price 32c.—Old Testament Narratives.””’ Edited by C. E. Rhodes. 
Price 40c. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

“In the Land of the Head Hunters.” By E. 8. Curtis. —‘*Manual 
of Physical Training, Games and Mass Competitions.” By C. H. 
Keene.—“Commercial Education in Public Secondary Schools.” By 
F. V. Thompson. Yonkers: World Book Co. 


COUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
(ry Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Gran ilated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
\ust*Eye Comfori. Write for Book of the Eye 
»y mai) Free. Muriue Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This*department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration | 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 33 it es e. | 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


MARCH. 


18-20. South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association. Florence. 


18-20:Northern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association. St. Cloud. F. 
W. Dobbyn, Little Falls, pres. 


20: Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge. Howard W. Poor, 27 Mt. 
Vernon street, Reading, sec’y. 


24-26: Southeastern Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 
>. O. Thomas, state superinten- 

t. 


25-26: Northern South Dakota Edu- 
cational Association, Aberdeen. 


25-27: Virginia State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for the First Congressional 
District. Fredericksburg. Pro- 
fessor A. B. Chandler, Jr., State 
Normal School, presiding officer. 


26: South Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association, Cedar Point. 


APRIL. 


1: Massachusetts Anti-Tuberculosis 
League. First annual meeting. 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston. 
Seymour H. Stone, Boston, sec’y. 

1-3: Northwest Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
‘ciation. Superintendent 
Fuller, Orange City, pres. 

1-8: Northern Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation. South Bend. 


1-3: Alabama State Educational As- 
sociation. Montgomery. S. R. 
Butler, Huntsville, pres.; W. 
Griggs, Gadsden, sec’y. 


1-3: Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. McAlpine Hotel, 
New York City. 


8-10: Southern Section Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Benton. 


8-10: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association. Little Rock. J: L. 
Bond, Little Rock, pres.; W. E. 
Laseter, England, sec’y. 


13-17: Schoolman’s Week, University 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 


Penn., Professor Harlan D. Upde-, 


graff, chairman. 


16-17: Conference on Educational 
Measurements. Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. 


21-24: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation, Louisville. 


22-24: Oklahoma High School Track 
Meet. University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 

22-24: Louisiana State Teachers’ 
Association. Baton Rouge. C. 
J. Brown, State Department of 
Public Instruction, pres.; Superin- 
tendent L. J. Alleman, Lafayette, 
sec’y. 

23: Central Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association; Normal, 
Illinois. Anthony Middleton, 
Peoria; Miss Mary Moore, DVeca- 
tur, secretary. 


25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 


26-27: Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges. Galesburg, Lombard Col- 
lege. 

27-30: Southern Conference for Edu- 
cation and Industry. Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

29-May is Mississippi State 
Teachers’ Association. Laurel. 
O. A. Shaw, Winona, pres.; H. L. 
McCleskey, Hazlehur, sec’y. 


29-May 1: Eastern Art and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association. 
Buffalo. Fred P. Reagle, 149 
Chestnut street, Montclair, N. J., 


sec’y. 
MAY 


6-8: Georgia Educational Associa- 
tion. Macon. 

7: Fairfield County, Conn., Teachers’ 
Association. Bridgeport. George 
E. Thompson, Norwalk,  pres.; 
Miss M. Louise Collins, Stam- 
ford, sec’y. 


7-8: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
De Kalb. 

12-19. National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. Bal- 
timore, William T. Cross, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Gen- 
eral Secretary. 


15: Educational Society of Baltimore. 
Annual business meeting and din- 
ner, Baltimore, Md. Andrew H. 
King, Baltimore City College, 
sec’y. 

18: Peace Day. 

JUNE. 


3-9: American Library Association. 
Thirty-seventh Annual Conference. 
Berkeley, California. George B. 
Utley, 78 East Washington street, 
Chicago, Illinois, sec’y. 

24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival. Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver. Colo., sec’y. 

25-26: American School Hygiene 
Association, San Francisco. Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the 
City of New York, sec’y-treas. 

28-July 3: Conference of Superinten- 
dents of schools of Unions and 
Smaller Towns in Massachusetts. 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Under auspices of State Board of 
Education. 


20-July 2: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association. Ocean City. 


JULY 


1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace E. Mason, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 

28-August 6: Conference of 
Mothers’ Congress Club and of 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, in 
connection with Summer School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST. 


2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 


OCTOBER. 


14-16: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Rutland. Miss Caroline 
S. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury, pres.; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, 
sec’y. 


15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Charleston. 
Co. Supt. H. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 

28-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 


Bangor. Harold A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES.- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Boston school 
budget for the year is $7,023,227. The 
increase in salaries in the city this. 
year totals $165,676. In view of the 
steadily increasing cost of the school 
system, it is understood retrench- 
ment will be made along several 
lines beginning with the fall term. 

Each pupil in the normal schocl 
costs the city for supplies $17.97; in 
the Latin and High Schools $471; 
and in the elementary schools, with 
93,346 pupils, $1.85 each. 


The membership of the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Retirement Board 
has been completed by the election of 
former Lieutenant-Governor Robert 
Luce, of Waltham, as the seventh 
member, to serve for a term of one 
year. 

The attorney-general has recently 
given his opinion to the effect that 
substitutes should not be included as 
members of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Association. Therefore, teach- 
ers should not be included as mem- 
bers until they are regularly elected 
by school committees. 

The Retirement Board has offi- 
cially given notice of its intention 
to continue its five per cent. rate of 
assessment for the year beginning 
July 1, 1915, subject to the provi- 
sions of the statute that no annual 
assessment shall exceed $100 or be 
less than thirty-five dollars. 

On December 31, 1914, the total 
membership of the Retirement Asso- 
ciation was 7,336; 6,166 members 
were teachers in service prior to July 
1, 1914, and 1,170 members were 
teachers automatically included on 
account of beginning service in this 
state for the first time since that 
date. The sum of $113,153.34 was re- 
ceived from the members of the 
association to be placed to their 
credit. The state treasurer has in- 
vested this sum. 

During the six months ending De- 
cember 31, 1914, 130 members were 
retired. The amount of annual pen- 
sions derived from the state treasury 
was $48,954.90. The amount of an- 
nuities derived from retired mem 
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lantern slides. 
subjects. 


feet asking for more. 


Chart [X of Fly Set 
63 x 70—10 to 15 in set 


International Harvester Co. of New Jersey 


Agricultural Extension Dept. 402 Harvester Bidg., Chicago 


Sample Chartlets Sent Free 


Superintendents, Institute Instructors, and Teachers—II- 
lustrate your lectures with these agricultural charts and ~ 
Corn, Poultry, Flies, Weeds, and other 


Live topics illustrated and treated in a live way. Any live speaker 
can take these charts or lantern slides and capture an audience in five 
minutes. No more dead, stupid, bored audiences, but people on their 


Besides arousing enthusiasm, they teach lessons 
vital to the country—old and young—and 


‘ You Can Use Them 


Incidentaily they add to your prestige and your bank account. ' 
Subjects :—Corn, Poultry, Flies, Weeds, Alfalfa, soils, Live Stock, Diver- 
sification for the South, and Why Teach Agriculture. 
send for sample. tacsimile charctlets. 
Stencils, and Patterns for Fly Traps, Fireless Cookers, and Seed Corn Testers. 


Askabout Lantern Slides, Booklets, | 


bers’ own contributions was $11.66, 
making the total annual retiring al- 
lowances granted, $48,966.56. 

The Massachusetts Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System is one of the few 
teachers’ pension systemg in the 
country on a sound insurance basis, 
says Edmund S. Cogswell, secretary 
of the fund. 


BROCKTON. Beginning in 
September four Brockton grade 
teachers will exchange positions for 
a year with teachers from Oregon. 
The teachers who will go to Oregon 
are Miss Ruby B. Sampson, Miss 
Jessie W. Low, Miss Jessie E. 
Tirrell and Miss Mary Favor. 


LYNN. Frank H. Damon of 
Waltham has been elected acting 
principal of the Lynn Classical High 
School to succeed the late Eugene 
D. Russell, who died suddenly in the 
school last week. Mr. Damon was 
born in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
He was formerly principal and su- 
perintendent at Lexington and was 
at one time instructor in a Bangor, 


Me., school. Recently he has been 
studying under Professor Paul H. 
Hanus of Harvard 

Mr. Russell was an _ educator 


known and respected throughout the 
state. He was graduated in the famous 
class of 1880 at Harvard and_ for 
twenty-one years he had been princi- 
pal of the Classical High School 
here. He was at one time president 
of the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club and he was vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Annuity 
Guild. Last year he was elected to 
succeed the late William F.  Brad- 
bury of Cambridge as president of 
the Handel and Haydn Society, a 
choral organization which has _ for 
years been a credit to Boston and 
Massachusetts. 


NORTHAMPTON. In the 
Northampton High School course of 
four years, the students have four 
separate home tasks for which they 
are given credit. Each task con- 
sumes a year. If the student essays 
to cultivate an acre of ground the 


first year, he will be given credit for 
that if ‘he follows instructions. The 
next year he might decide to take 
charge of two, four or six cows, ac- 
cording to his age. He must do all 
the work himself, and ktep detailed 
records to secure credit at school. 
The system has proven very helpful 
to the school and to the community. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. By the will of 
Joseph Battell, Vermont forest 
lands of about 20,000 acres will pass 
to the control of Middlebury College 
to be preserved intact as a specimen 
of the original Vermont forest, and 
the United States will come into the 
possession of Ellen’s Mountain in 
Lincoln and Warren for a National 
Park, to be preserved so far as 1s 
possible in its primitive beauty. 
Middlebury College receives $5,000 
unrestricted, and also $5.000, the in- 
come of which is to be used in  car- 
ing for lands about Bread Loaf Inn 
at Ripton and along the highway 
from East Middlebury to Ripton. 

The purpose of this bequest is “to 
honor the memory of the Pilgrims, 
who landed from the Mayflower, at 
Plymouth, Mass., on the 2lst day of 
December, 1620, and of the other 
Puritans, who came after them, and 
to maintain ever a lively interest in 
that momentous period in history 
throughout succeeding generations.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The faculty at 
Brown University has voted to place 
Spanish and Itahan on an_ equality 
with French and German as_ en- 
trance subjects beginning next fall. A 
new one-hour course dealing with 
the aim, scope and value of a college 
course will be given and required of 
all freshmen entering after next fall. 
Among the subjects to be covered in 
the course are the following: Stu- 
dents’ relations with the administra- 
tion, general scope of college train- 
ing, facilities for study at Brown, 
student activities, conduct and 
health, 


CONNECTICUT. 


. HARTFORD. The annual meet- 
ing of the “Connecticut School- 


masters’ Club” was held in 
Hartford, March 20, 1915. Presi- 
dent Walter B. Spencer  intro- 


duced President F. S. Luther of 
Trinity College as toastmaster and 
addresses on educational topics were 
made by Captain Charles W.’ Burpee 
of Hartford, Rev. J. O. Emerson, a 
member of the State Legislature, 
and President F. H. Sykes of the 
Connecticut College for Women. 
Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows:— 

President Louis H. Stanley of 
Hartford; secretary, John C. Moody 
of New Britain; vice-president, W. 
J. Prouty, New Britain. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


AMSTERDAM. According to 
the Russell Sasee Foundation of 
thirty cities of about its size, this 
city is among the first three in the 
small number of over-age pupils. 

POTSDAM. District superinten- 
dents, high school principals and 
teachers of northern New York at- 
tended a conference at the State 
Normal and Training School here 
for two days last week at the invita- 
tion of the principal and the faculty. 
The conference leaders were the 
best of New York state’s educators, 
more than fifteen of them. 


NEW JERSEY. 

TARRYTOWN. Nearly 800 
teachers attended the most success- 
ful annual meeting of the West- 
chester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the largest county association 
in the state here last week. All the 
sections held good meetings and the 
general session was addressed by 
Commissioner Finley of New York. 

The officers elected for the ensu- 
ing year are: President, Principal 
William R. Williams of Yonkers; 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


The Worst Is Yet To Come! 


The Blizzards of February and March 

The Showers of April and May 
ADD MORE TO THE FREE TEXT BOOK BILL 
THAN A HALF A YEAR’S WEAR 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


ARE WATERPROOF and GERMPROOF 


Reinforcing the bindings and keeping the books clean 
and Saving 5 Times their Cost by increasing the period 
of usefulness. 


The Holden 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


— 


vice-president, Miss Austin of Peek- 
skill; secretary, Principal I. M. 
Kline of Elmsford; treasurer, Princi- 
pal F. E. Bellows of Rye Neck. 
Members of Executive Committee: 
Superintendent J. W. Lumbard of 
White Plains and Principal J. E. 
Morgan of Pleasantville. 

FREEHOLD. Monmouth 
County has several schools and 
school districts which are as wide- 
awake as any in the country, and 
these are leading the whole county 
to a more effective pride in its edu- 
cational opportunities. At  Perrine- 
ville Miss Magnusen has made such 
interesting innovations that the 
parents and patrons are co-operating 
splendidly in the school work. At 
the Siloam School in this township 
Mr. Riley, a teacher, working with 
Superintendent Enright, has estab- 
lished a manual training class which 
is turning out oak baskets that any 
basket maker would be proud to put 
his name to. There are about 21,000 
enrolled in the schools of this county 
and the operating cost of the 
schools last year was $750,000, in- 
cluding repairs to buildings. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURG. Pittsburg has a 
new department of which great 
things are expected, the department 
of hygiene. Dr. H. B. Burns of the 
city medical inspection department 
has been put in charge as_ director. 
Subsidiary features of the depart- 
ment work will be dental clinics, 
eye clinics, a psychological clinic, 
fresh air school rooms, a school for 
crippled children, special schools for 
epileptics and two schools exclu- 
sively for manual training. The 
greatest regard for pupil’s health is 
to be shown by classroom teachers 
and all others in the school service. 
A “Child’s Code of Health’ is to be 
learned with a paragraph of the code 
written on the blackboards each 
month. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


TENNESSEE. 


CHATTANOOGA. An effort to 
introduce into the Southern rural 


schools a _ co-operative agricultural 
system similar to that now in force 
at Northampton, Mass., and which 
is the subject of experiment at the 
University ‘ of Wisconsin, will be 
made at the approaching session in 
Chattanooga, April 27-30, of the 
Southern Conference for Education 
and Industry. The system on which 
this is based was introduced by Her- 
man Schneider into the College of 
Engineering of the University of 
Cincinnati a few years ago. It is 
one of co-operative shop work and 
it is prophesied that in time it will 
be adopted in technical schools and 
urban rural high schools 
throughout the country. The 
scheme embodies the co-operative 
spirit ahd represents a great new 
step in American education. In many 
cities business men have become so 
thoroughly converted to the new 
plan that they are decrying manual 
training schools which do not include 
the co-operative shop system. 

Under the University of Cincinnati 
system a student works part of the 
time in school and part in the shops 
of the city, thus linking the school to 
the industries which the students are 
expected to enter. In Northampton 
the outside work of the student in 
the rural high school consists of the 
ordinary farm chores. For these he 
receives credits in the school if per- 
formed in a certain way and he is 
thus trained toward the farm instead 
of away from it. Home and farm 
become laboratories for the de- 
velopment of scientifically trained 
men and women. The school is also 
made a vital factor in community 
progress. At Beverly and _ Fitch- 
burg, Mass., during the school term 
the boys taking. the . shop course 
work twenty weeks in the shops of 
the city. The common practice is to 
have two students alternate, one be- 
ing engaged in school work while 
the other is occupied in shop work. 
In summer both boys work in the 
shop. 


N MEXICO. 


SAN?.. 2E. Early in the present 
session the Ilfeld school revenue law 
was amended so as to make seven 


months the minimum term. This. 
was made possible by Senator 
Ilfeld’s foresight in providing for a 
good reserve fund, to which is also 
due the fact that a school building. 
fund could be provided,” says R. F. 
Asplund of the Department of Ed- 
ucation. 

And now a new school revenue 
measure has been prepared to make 
it possible for any county desiring 
to do so to make the minimum term 
eight or even nine months. This 
bill has the powerful support of 
Senators Ilfeld, Hinkle and _ of 
Speaker Secundino Romero who in- 
troduced the bill in the house. 
Thus there have been provided a 
good school term, and the means for 
securing a good school house. But 
one-fourth of our teachers are third 
grade teachers and it is proposed in 
several bills now before the legisla- 
ture to provide for the training of 
these 400 third grade teachers in our 
normal schools during the next four 
or five years. No matter how long 
the term or how good the school, re- 
sults will fail if the teacher is not 
trained. It is the plan to provide for 
the training of these teachers out of 
funds to be set aside out of the 
school building fund in which there 
is now $82,000. This will, therefore, 
not involve any additional burden 
upon the state. In a state aid bill 
under consideration, senate bill No. 
181, it is provided that equipment for 
teaching industrial subjects and 
books for school libraries may be 
secured under proper restrictions. 


GEORGIA. * 


ATLANTA. “Worse Than Repu- 
diation” is the way the Atlanta con- 
stitution heads a recent editorial on 
the proposed abolition of the city 
normal training school:— 

“There are two bedrock principles 
involved in the issue that should and 
do interest every citizen of Atlanta. 

“Is the city going to hold itself up 
to the derision of the country by 
breaking its moral obligation with 


the teachers it employed at the 


school for the full term of ten 
months? 


“And are the people of Atlanta 
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willing that a plant for the produc- 


tion of suitable teachers for the At- 


lantans of tomorrow shall be dis- - 


mantled for the lack of a pitiful little 
$4,500? 

“Those are the only two factors 
that really count. As against them 
technicalities and petty personal po- 
litics are dwarfed, 

“If the employer in private life 
hired a man to work for him in Sep- 
tember on through into June and 
then, in February, blithely discharged 
that employee, the act would be out- 
right breach of contract. 


“That is the position Atlanta is 
about to assume towards the teachers 
in the city normal, who went to work 
in September with the understanding 
that their employment continued 
through the school year. 


“Tt is all the worse, if that contract 
is not a written but a moral one. 


“We have had many kinds of pub- 
licity that were good for this city. 
But the kind that advertises it as 
breaking faith with its employees is 
hardly to be desired. 


“That is only one side of the pro- 
position. The abolition of the nor- 
mal school would be a crime against 
the Atlantan of tomorrow. Teach- 
ers require training, as well as law- 
yers, doctors and members of other 
professions. To turn loose upon the 
children of the city young teachers 
rawly recruited from the high school 
is to deny the child a square deal 
and the teacher a square deal. In- 
stead of abolishing or crippling the 
normal, its work should be gradually 
extended to bring under its benefi- 
cent influence every teacher in the 
city. 

“For the lack, or alleged lack, of 
$4,500 is rich Atlanta going to prac- 
tice repudiation of the stingiest sort 
and place its children at a disadvan- 
tage with the children of other cities? 


Concluding his educational survey 
of Clayton and Taliaferro counties, 
M. L. Duggan, rural school agent of 
the State Department of Education 
recommends that a_ professionally 
trained assistant to the county super- 
intendent be employed as a supervis- 
ing teacher. That the whole time of 
such supervising teacher be given in 
co-operation with the county superin- 
tendent and the State Department of 
Education, chiefly in (a) planning 
constructive educational _ policies; 
(b) constantly advising, supervising 
and assisting the teachers at their 
several schools: (c) seeking to vita- 
lize the academic work of the schools 
by relating it to the life-activities of 
the pupils through the organized agen- 
cies of the corn clubs, pig clubs, 
canning clubs, etc.; (d) promoting 
educational interests and creating 
stronger public sentiment and secur- 
ing a better school attendance by con- 
stant and close contact with the pa- 
trons in their homes; (e) organiz- 
ing and directing the teachers of the 
county in their professional inter- 
ests and the patrons and citizens in 
social, agricultural and educational 
interests. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 
HOUGHTON. The Otter Lake 


Agricultural School located here on 
a forty-acre wood and farm lot, has 
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made a marvelous start. It is an 
eight-room two-story structure, not 
counting small rooms and basement, 
and it is equipped with electric 
lights, gas, water under pressure, 
plumbing and hot water heating pre- 
cisely as in a city school. It is also 
equipped with apparatus for teach- 
ing agriculture by laboratory 
methods, domestig¢ science, and 
manual training, and a dairy depart- 
ment is furnished with cream separa- 
tor, Babcock tester, and large rotary 
churn. In a chicken house adjacent 
is a flock of nure-blooded fowls, and 
nearby are pigs of similar rating. 
Other live stock is to be added, in- 
cluding high-grade breeding animals, 
for the school seeks to be _ the 
agency whereby better grades of live 
stock are introduced into this com- 
munity. So it is also with the crops. 
Four acres of the forty belonging to 
the school have been cleared, and 
most of this has been devoted to the 
raising of cereals and vegetables of 
a variety superior to that found 
in the neighborhood. So far as 
practicable the work out-of-doors is 
done by the pupils, boys and girls 
alike. 

This winter one hundred and _ fif- 
teen children are in attendance at 
the school. Under the laws of 
Michigan they must continue to at- 
tend until the age of sixteen. In 
addition to the regular course pre- 
scribed for primary schools in Michi- 
gan by the State Department of 
Public Instruction, embracing the 
usual literary subjects, each pupil 
spends one hour a day studying 
either agriculture or domestic 
science by the laboratory method, 
and the boys get manual training in 
addition. The work is distinctly 
practical. When a chicken house 
was wanted, it was these young boys 
from the classes in manual training 
who built it. The boys and_ girls 
raised vegetables that took prizes at 
the Cooper Country Fair last fall. 

The Otter Lake Agricultural 
School is so new that large results can 
not yet be looked for; but an expen- 
diture in the enterprise for plant 
and equipment of some $18,000 mani- 
fests the faith of Superintendent J. 
A. Doelle and the Board of Educa- 
tion of Portage township in it. In 
addition to this outlay, $42,000 have 
been spent in constructing a new 
and direct highway from the district 
to Houghton as a direct result from 
the school enterprise. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. The College of 
Education of the University of 
Minnesota in co-operation with the 
State Department of Education will 
offer for the second time an annual 
short course for city and county 
superintendents and principals of 
graded schools. The short course 
will begin March 31 and close 
April 3. The following educators 
will be present: W. A. Jessup, dean, 
College of Education, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa; C. H. Judd, director, 
School of Education, University of 
Chicago; Superintendent 
Spaulding of Minneapolis; C. D. 
Strayer, Professor of Educational 
Administration, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 


INDIANA. 


VALPARAISO. City Superin- 
tendent Eugene Skinkle died here 


S. S. Curry, Ph.D; Litt.D. 
President, The School of Expression 


“Only Man in the Country 
Who has ‘Touched Bottom’ 
in the Great Field of Ex- 
pression.” 


C. C. Pearce of Columbia University. 


for Dr. Curry’s took —‘‘SPOKEN 
GLISH’’—for school and private Study. 
$1.25; to teachers, $1.10 postpaid. 


Address: Book Dep't School cf Fx- 
pression, Pierce Building, Ecsicn 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL 
EAST OF THE KOCKIES 
A special schoo) for teachers 
Burlington on Lake Champlain, July 5 to August 13, 


For information address 
J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


TA'¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C, Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercia) subjects. J. Asbury 
man, Principal. 


March 14. Two weeks before he 
had been at the Cincinnati meeting. 


KENTUCKY. 


LEXINGTON. In this city sixty 
per cent. of the graduates of the 
high school go to college. 


LOUISVILLE. The Harvard 
Club of Kentucky has placed large 
and attractive pictures of Harvard 
University in the leading high 
schools of the state. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO. The announcement of 
the death of John T. Day, at the 
age of sixty-three, will recall to 
many Journal of Education readers 
the “School City” plan, which he 
put into operation at the John 
Crerar School of this city about 
twenty years ago. 

Mr. Day was active in progressive 
bolitics. He was born in regon, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °°5%°" 


k Ave. 

_Y., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuc 

D 1847 U Street 317 Mascnic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas 
: Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Principals and Superintend- 


ents, in Public Schools, Private 
Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges. Writer Us To-Day. 


Wm RUFFER,Manager 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS’ 


ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region, 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATOR’S EXCHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST-,, BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


“Different?” ‘Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me be a better candidate.” 


Illinois, and of 
rthwestern University. 
following officers were 
elected at the meeting of the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation: prest- 
dent, Ida L. M. Fursman, Linne 
School; recording secretary, Mary 
F. Dwyer, Otis School; correspond- 
ing secretary, Frances E. Harden, 
Stewart School; fmancial secretary, 
Catharine Goggin; treasurer, Mary 
FE. Murray, Seward School; business 
representative, Margaret A. Haley. 


OHIO. 


EVILLE. Superintendent 
aS a has resigned after two 
years of service. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. Of the measures 
that the Kansas State Teachers 
Association asked to be made laws, 
the Better Schools Commission was 
killed because it carried with it an 
appropriation, and the certification 
bill demanded by the teachers, was 
passed by both houses and signed by 

overnor. 

~~ bills, which were passed and 
signed by the governor provide for 
county normal institutes of not 
less than five days and not more 
than twenty days, and for holding 
school board conventions by county 
superintendents. 


Magazines 


“Is a Permanent Peace Possible?” 
Under this arresting title, Bertrand 
Russell, the English philosopher, dis- 
cusses the future of Europe in the 
March Atlantic. Among other war 
articles, Ernest Dimmet sketches the 
career and personality of General 
Joffre; Stephen Graham reveals the 
spirit of the Russian soldier in war 
and peace; Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


paints a brilliant picture of “London 
Under the Shadow of War’; Her- 
bert W. Horwill adds up “The Cost 
to Humanity” resulting from the 
loss, by war, of the men who should 
be the leaders of European civiliza- 
tion; T. Lothrop Stoddard explains 
the position of the Scandinavian 
nations; and Agnes Repplier replies 
briefly and forcibly to Professor 
Delbruck’s pro-German paper in the 
February issue. Of the other articles 
the most important, perhaps, is “The 
House on Henry Street,” the first 
installment of the personal story of 
Lillian D. Wald, head of the 
Nurses’ Settlement of New York’s 
East Side. The Woman Home- 
steader contributes a genial letter; 
there are essays by A. Edward New- 
ton, Randolph S. Bourne, and 
Robert J. Menner, as well as poems 
by Fannie Stearns Gifford and Alfred 
Ollivant; H. Fielding-Hall sends a 
war tale from England, and 
Katharine Butler, a striking and im- 
pressive story of the super-natural, 
entitled “In No Strange Land’’ The 
usual frank comment of the Con- 
tributors’ Club closes a well-balanced 
number. 


Educational Records 


The list of new Victor records, 
just published, includes a number of 
records of particular educational in- 
terest, all of which can be _ used 
effectively in connection with 
school work. Description of the 
records is published in “New Victor 
Records” for April, an attractive 
pamphlet which may be had by 
writing to the Victor Company at 
Camden, N. J., or to local dealers. 
A number of the songs recorded are 
from a collection much used in rural 
schools and are delightful gems 
appealing to little children. Other 
selections are of special interest to 
students of Shakespeare. 
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(Continued frcm page 258) 


liable to punishment by fine or im- 

prisonment. United States cruisers 

will be detailed as a naval guard to 

enforce these regulations. 

THE SINKING OF THE DRES- 
DEN. 


The sinking of the German 
Cruiser Dresden, near Juan Fernan- 
dez Island, off the Chilian coast, 
leaves but two German warships, so 
far as known, to raid British com- 
merce in the Atlantic or Pacific 
oceans. These are the Cruiser 
Karlsruhe, which was last heard 
from in the West Indies, and the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, which been 
working havoc in the South At- 
lantic. The Dresden was the sister 
ship to the Emden, which over- 
hauled and sunk so many British 
ships before she was finally sunk. 
The Dresden was the only one of 
the German squadron of five ships 
which were defeated by the British 
squadron in the famous battle off the 
Falkland Islands last December 
which escaped capture or destruction 
at that time. The British warships 
have been on the watch for her ever 
since; and it is claimed that she was 
in neutral waters when attacked and 
sunk, 

“GHASTLY” CONDITIONS IN 
MEXICO CITY. 

The Swedish charge d'affaires at 
Mexico City officially describes the 
conditions prevailing there as 
“ghastly.” It is certain that he does 
not exaggerate. While the United 
States government continues to 
send scolding letters to General 
Carranza, who is, on the whole, the 
most civilized of the Mexican 
leaders, Villa and Zapata pursue 
their bloody course. Villa, to be 
sure, has promised that the mur- 
derers of the American McManus, 
who was killed in Mexico City on 
his own threshold, with the Ameri- 
can flag flying over him, shall be 
punished, but no one attaches much 
importance Villa’s promises. 
Since the re-entry of the Zapataists 
into the capital, there has been no 
security for the lives or property of 
foreigners. Murder and loot by 
wholesale are the order of the day. 
Americans and other foreigners are 
trying to escape, but the natural 
exit by way of Vera Cruz is 
blocked. 

A LIMIT TO RATE-FIXING. 

The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in cases. which 
came before it from North Dakota 
and West Virginia establishes the 
fact that there are limits beyond 
which states cannot go in fixing rail- 
road rates. In the North Dakota 
case, where the law fixed the rate 
lor carrying coal, the court ruled 
that the state could not fix a rate by 
charging off the general expenses 
and cost ot maintenance upon other 
classes of freight. In the West 
Virginia case, where the state fixed a 
two-cents-a-mile passenger rate for 
the Norfolk & Western Railroad, 
the court ruled that it was unreason. 
able that the State should demand 
the carrying of passengers at a rate 
so low as to necessitate excessive 
freight charges in order to supply an 
adequate return for the entire ser- 
vice. The effect of both decisions 
is to restrain reckless and drastic 
legislation of this sort. ; 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


“Work in Education in Colleges and 
Universities.” “Rating, Placing, 
and Promotion of Teachers.” 
“Lists of Investigations and Other 
Information of Interest to Mem- 
bers,” University of Chicago, 
School Review Monographs. No. 
VI. Papers presented at meeting 
of Society of College Teachers of 
Education, Cincinnati, O., Febru- 
ary 23, 1915. 95 pages. Price, 50 
cents. 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. President Richard C. 

* Maclaurin’s Annual Report. 1915. 
160 pages. 

“Peabody Activities.” Bulletin of 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.  Janu- 
ary, 1915. 32 pages. 

“Report of the Commission for the 
Investigation of the White Slave 
Traffic, So Called.” Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, State 
House, Boston. Dr. Walter E. 
Fernald, Waverley, Mass., chair- 
man. 86 pages. 

“Feasibility of the Junior High 
School in the Small City.” By W. 
R. Rutherford, Superintendent of 

McMinnville, Oregon. 


Schools, 
8 pages. 
Report. 


Clinton, Iowa. 
intendent O. 
pages. 

Springfield, Mass. 1914 Report. 
117 pages. Superintendent James 
H. Van Sickle. 

Bulletin of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College, Cedar Falls. “Work for 
the Improvement of Rural Educa- 
tion.” 85 pages. 

“The Teaching of High School 
English.” Bulletin of New Jersey 
Department of Public Instruction, 
High School series, No. 3. 101 
pages. 

“Five years of Experimental Chemis- 
try.” Johns Hopkins University, 
(Baltimore.). Circular, 1915 No. 2. 
34 pages. 

Reports of the President and the 
Treasurer of Harvard College. 
1013-1914. 232 pages. 

Schenectady, N. Y. January 1915 
report of Acting Superintendent 
George F. Hall. 45 pages. 

University of Virginia Record. 
Charlottesville. Preliminary Sum- 
mer School Announcement. 15 
pages. 

“Agriculture.” Kent State Normal 
School Circular No. L. Published 
by Western Illinois State Normal 
School, Macomb, Illinois. 70 
pages. 

“A Digest of Proposed Laws.” Cal- 
ifornia State Board of Education, 
Legislative Bulletin. Prepared by 
Commissioner of Secondary 
Schools, Will C. Wood. 30 pages. 

N. E. A. Bulletin. Vol. III. No. 4. 
Year-book and List of Active 
Members. 362 pages. 

“Should Our Educational System In- 
clude Activities Whose Special 
Purpose Is Preparation for War?” 
By Commissioner John H. Finley, 
Albany, N. Y. 13 pages. Address. 

“A Study. The Dansville (N. Y.) 
High School.” By J. Murray Fos- 
ter, Supervising Principal. Pub- 


Super- 
Bostwick. 29 


lished by order of Board of Edu-| 
cation. 110 pages. 

New Brunswick. Annual Report of | 
Chief Superintendent of Educa-| 
tion, W. S. Carter, Fredericton, 
N. B. 1913-14. 202 pages. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ONLY 
ONE 


day in the week may always be depended uponas exceptionally busy ina Teachers 
_—— and that is Saturday. Last Saturday the places to be filied at once for the 

rest of the year which came to us by letter, telephone and persunal application were as 
teacher ot Latia in-high school, teacher of 4th grade, and teacher of arural seh«o). By 
constant use of both telephone and telegraph wires from 8 to 12 o'clock we were able 
to fill two of these pines. with the Y brings opportunities which are sought by 
probability of filling the third. Every DA teachers whoare ready to begin work at 
this time, and a teacher teaching is much more likely to receive consideration 
for next year in the place specially desired, even if teaching in but a rural 
school. Register now if you are on the waiting list and it is SATURDAY 


not imposs that we may be able to place you by another 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE,N. Y. 
Did you get it? In “Teachingesa Business” 


years of the successes and failures of applications. FREE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S, Wabash Ave., Chicego, Ill 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 


le 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr, 

** « Li 

MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, utors, and Gov- 
or , forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parerts, Oall om 

or 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. 23 Union Square, New York. 

recommends teachert and has filled 


dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registiation. If you need @ 


y teacher forany desirable plece or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York, ’ 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor department work)is 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand Colleges in Pena- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $70 to $9 per month. For fu) 


information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY ° 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superiocgs 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) cials, 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


A. SOOTT & OO., Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B, FISK. Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


MISS K. F. FOSTER, Manager MISST. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP eachers in eve of the country. 
TEACHER’S| 
AGENCY 


Boston, 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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Still Another Reason 


why every student should 
learn the skilled use of the * 


Remington 


Just as the original Remingtgn created theTypist’s 
Profession—So is the latest Remington—the 


Remington Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter 


Creating the New Profession of Typist- 
Accountant. Doubling the field and doubling 
the opportunities of the Remington operator. 


Training on the penemeion Pays Best 


Remington Typewriter Company 


[Incorporated] 


New York and Everywhere 


Summer Homes 


A real summer home—the sort you have always thought | 
of as a luxury beyond you—can be had at prices within the © | 
reach of a very moderate income. Turn, your thoughts to 


the Green Mountain State—where life in the country is 
worth living. Many of Nature’s beauty spots, farms or 
resort locations, can be purchased at remarkably low prices. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKS, PUBLISHED BY THE STATE OF VERMONT. 


**Dermont, the Land of Green Mountains’’ **Vermont Farms’’ 
“*Vermont Cottage Sites’’ **Road Map”’ 


Any or all books are yours for the asking. 


GUY W. BAILEY » Secy. of State 
Publicity Department Essex Junction, Vermont 
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